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[11. 
MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT, 


UNDER the time-honoured title of “ Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s 
Entertainment” flourishes a unique and popular amusement which 
was instituted more than a quarter of a century ago. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed had gained considerable reputation in the 
dramatic and musical world some years before they turned their 
attention from the regular stage to the establishing of this enter- 
tainment to which they gave their name. Mrs. German Reed, 
an accomplished comedienne and vocalist, better known to the 
playgoers of five-and-thirty years ago as Miss Priscilla Horton, 
graduated under some of the great masters of the old school ; later 
she became a worthy disciple of Macready, under whose manage- 
ment the young actress played Ariel in Shakspeare’s Tempest, 
performance so quaint, original, and withal poetical, that it has 
been recorded as one of her greatest triumphs, indeed no such 
Ariel has been seen on the English stage since her time. Many 
other successes have been achieved by Mrs. Reed which might be 
chronicled here, but the special intention at present is to write 
of those only which were attained during the progress of the 
entertainment,—a series of performances which was predestined 
to create an audience of its own—a singularly critical and exacting 
audience demanding a censorship in the management, then and 
now, that suffers nothing to be placed before it which is in the 
faintest degree open to question. 

From time to time authors have written sketches of character 
for Mrs. German Reed which have been admirably embodied by 
her, and made to live and breathe under the title, still used, of 
‘‘ Tllustrations “—and from the early beginning of the entertain- 
ment in its Protean form—-when they were brief personations— 
down to the later sustained representations in its comedietta form, 
VOL, XVIIL. 17 
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her characters were no creatures of the stage, but realistic beings 
drawn from nature deliberately and with consummate skill. 

Here may be mentioned a note of the first entertainment which 
appeared in Punch, some time in 1856 :-— 


“A NEW FORM 


P. Horton at the Gallery of Illustration. 


OF HOMAGE. 


A stupid Income-taxgatherer went to see Miss 
He was greatly taken with the various 


characters, but never for a moment supposed that they were all represented by the 
same person. On the contrary, he applied for a list of the company the next morning. 
His illusion being humoured, he has actually sent in a printed paper to every one of 


the mimic persons whose names had been furnished to him. 


Miss P. Horton good- 


naturedly filled in the blanks, and returned the papers somewhat in the following 


form. 


INCOME TAX. 





Mrs. MYRTLE 





MIss SNOWBERRY | 
| 

MASTER PERKY | 
PRIMROSE , 


DaME CROCUS ) | 
DAME DAFFODIL f | 
| 


Mr. HONEYSUCKLE 


MIss FUSCHIA 
WILLOW , . 


StR JOHN QUILL. 


RESIDENCE, 


<a — = ———— 


Holly Lodge, 
Holloway. 


Old Maida Hill 


Queen Anne’s 
Charity School 


Dublin. 


Eaton Square . 


Wherever = she 
can, 


Albany . ‘ 





MRS. QUILQUACKER | 


Taylor’s Rents . 





TRADE OR PRO- 
FESSION. 


The Wife of a 
retired Cheese- 
monger. 





Spinster 
Charity Boy . 


In the Toy and | 
Sweetstuff | 


Line, 


Diner-out . » I 


Wall Flower 
at. Evening 
Parties. 


Baronet 


Landlady . ‘ 





AMOUNT OF INCOME AND 
HOW DERIVABLE. 


£1,200 5s. 2hd. a year, 
with expectations from 
a maiden aunt, besides 
an Angora cat, and the 
use of a pew at Chad- 
band Chapel, Clapham. 

Lives and dines off her 
friends, and picks them 
to pieces afterwards. 

Nothing but a peg-top. 
(For further particulars 
inquire of the Beadle.) 

A dead loss of £5 a year 
on a Buonaparte’s ribs 
alone. If it were not 
for the detonating 
balls and crackers, they 
wouldn’t be able to 
keep body and soul 
together. 

No definite income. 
Sleeps out, and borrows 
clean shirts and collars 
of his friends. 

Lives (when not on a 
visit) with her dear 
mamma, who has pro- 
mised her all her jewel- 
lery when she dies. 
Doesn’t know what an 
Income is. 

£2,400 a year funded 
property. Perfectly 
independent of all 
lawyers and bill dis- 
counters, 

Depends greatly upon 
whether her house is 
full or not, and whether 
her lodgers dine at 
home, leave their tea- 
caddies open, have a 
cellar of their own 
coals, and a variety of 

other causes. 
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TRADE OR PRO- AMOUNT OF INCOME AND 
FESSION. HOW DERIVABLE. 


NAME. RESIDENCE. 


a — ee | com 








FRANCTSCO VER- | Genoa . | Organ Grinder. | The Voluntary Contri- 


GONI . : . | butions of the Public. 
KeziA WILcox .| Back Kitchen .{; Maid of All| £5 a year (uncertain), 
Work. and finds her own pins, 


tea and sugar. 
MADLLE. CASSAN- | Académie, Paris | Premiére Chan- | 100,000 francs de rente 

DRE CHANTERIE teuse du (Spanish Long De- 
Monde. ferred Annuities), be- 
sides an annual engage- 
ment at the Grand 
Opera of 50,000 francs 
a month, in addition 
to her “feu,” and a 
congé of two months 
at the best period of 
the year. 














‘Tt would be rather awkward, however, if the joke was carried to the utmost limit, 
and the taxgatherer, in the excess of his stupidity and zeal, made Miss P. Horton 
pay tax on all the above sums. We are afraid that her receipts, strong as they 
apparently are, would be too weak to cope with so colossal a demand.” 

Mr. Thomas German Reed made a very early appearance at the 
Bath concerts as a juvenile pianist,—then only ten years of age,— 
and played in conjunction with such excellent musicians as John 
Loder and Linley. At this time he was engaged at the Bath 
Theatre as singing boy, and subsequently was associated in his 
work with Edmund Kean, Charles Mathews the elder, Charles 
Kemble, Young, Liston, and Farren, his musical education, however, 
proceeding while he was gaining dramatic experience. Harmony 
and courter-point he studied under Hamilton, and orchestration 
with his own father, Thomas Reed. On coming to London to 
fulfil an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, he had the good 
fortune to obtain the post of organist and choir-master to the 
Bavarian Embassy, discharging both duties without prejudice to 
either. Of the Society of British Musicians Mr. German Reed 
was one of the earliest members, and at the time of the founding 
of the entertainment he had resigned but recently the musical 
directorship of the Haymarket Theatre. An extensive experience 
of theatrical enterprise in a variety of ventures had afforded him 
many opportunities of cultivating a natural taste for what is tech- 
nically known as stage-management, and now the day was at hand 
when all his knowledge was to be put to the test. 

However, Mr. German Reed shall tell his own story of the 
entertainment and its origin. The account here quoted is an 
extract from an auto-biographical sketch which has never been 
published. He writes :— 

“ After careful consideration and long observation of a certain class of the British 
public, those who for conscientious reasons do not visit theatres, I arrived at a firm 


conviction that a dramatic entertainment might be contrived, which should include 
all the accessories of the theatre, and yet contain nothing in the performance which 
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could offend the most sensitive. Such, combined with judiciously selected and 
original music, would fulfil the requirements of a special audience, and offer a fair 
amount of attraction to the general public. 

“ This scheme, I ventured to think, might be carried out by Mrs. Reed and myself ; 
my wife’s remar kably versatile power, acknowledged for many years by the public, my 
own experience in dramatic and musical art w ould, we trusted, enable us to undertake 
the work with a reasohable chance of success. In ‘this hope we set to work to frame a 
formula for our future guidance, and the following plan was decided upon for our first 
effort : 

‘“*A series of illustrations, both pathetic and comic, from real life, should be given 
by my wife, while I should assume duties analogous to those of the chorus in the 
ancient Greek plays, combined with those of pianist. This for the first part. The 
performance was to be divided into two; for the second, a more dramatic character 
was necessary, and I made use of Hogarth’s Hnraged Musician, modernised, as a 
plot-motive, an admirable subject; while I should represent the poor victimised 
musician, my wife was to illustrate his various tormentors. Our plans were matured 
about the beginning of 1855, and in April of that year we gave the first of our series 
at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre; the space at our disposal for scenic display was of 
the smallest, and we could only erect a few ‘set pieces’ to convey the idea of a draw- 
ing-room, a bouquet of flowers occupying the centre of the platform. The title of the 
first part was Holly Lodge; or, The Animated Bouquet, that of the second The 
Enraged Musician All the illustrations of character by Mrs. Reed were received with 
acclamations, and her persecution of the poor musician in the characters of a garrulous 
old lady, an ignorant servant-maid-of-all-work, a Savoyard boy with his hurdy-gurdy, 
and finally the prima donna winding up with ‘ Robert toi que j’aime,’ brought the 
performance to a brilliant termination.” 


How far the German Reeds succeeded in this hazardous and 
difficult undertaking may be judged, in a measure, by the follow- 
ing letter which appeared in the Morning Post soon after their 
retirement. 

‘“‘Materfamilias”’ writes to urge that although Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed have retired from public, their long service in the 

-ause of innocent amusement ought not to be overlooked. ‘‘ Mater- 
familias ” says :— 

‘* Tf there has been for many years one place of amusement more than another 
where parents could unhesitatingly take their children it has been to the performance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Reed. They were sure to find in them mirth without odious double 
entendre, and plots unsullied by vice through a long series of years. They pleased, and 
never wounded by word or look the most delicate sensibility. 

“T venture to appeal to the mothers who appreciate, as I do, these excellent 
artists, to say if they should be permitted to retire without some public recognition of 
their rare merit, and some expression of our gratitude and esteem. Their performances 
were unique in their purity in an evil age, and I feel sure that public approbation 
unhesitatingly expressed would encourage their successors, as well as prove gratifying 
to themselves.” 

Here let it be noted that the founders of this entertainment 
began it with a long experience of public taste ; and, indeed, it is 
not too much to say that without a very wide knowledge in the 
field of dramatic work it would have been impossible to excite and 
arrest the attention of the public by a series of performances from 
which were excluded nearly all. the plot-motives whereon the 
strength of the legitimate drama very frequently depends. Such 
always has been, and will be, the difficulty in this kind of work. 
Hence it is that in this entertainment actors of what are often 
termed ‘“‘trifles” are called upon to create interest with the 
lightest passion motives; and authors to construct situations and 
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invent dialogues without recourse to at least three-fourths of the 
material which the playwright usually has at command. 

Mr. German Reed stage-managed the productions in the enter- 
tainment without exception. 

For the sake of uninitiated readers it must be said that the 
responsibilities of the “‘stage-manager”’ are manifold; thus, after 
having thoroughly mastered his play, and gathered the author's 
intention, he prepares the work for representation before an 
audience by the addition of technical touches which are seldom 
within the grasp of authors themselves, and this is not said in any 
sense with a disparaging intention, since the technique of the 
stage is a life study, and embraces so much of histrionic art that 
it may well be allowed to be difficult and almost impossible of 
attainment to the generality of dramatic authors. But to con- 
tinue. The duties of the stage-manager constitute him a sort of 
good genius who sways authors, actors, musicians, scene-painters, 
and a host of others, gathering the work of all, arranging and 
rehearsing until a harmonious whole is presented to the public. 

It will not be amiss at this point of the little history to mention 
some of the qualifications likely to prove elements of success in 
artists undertaking work so obviously distinct from musical stage 
plays of the present time. Rarely, if ever, do we see modern 
comedy in conjunction with music after the fashion of, say, “ No 
Song No Supper,’ a type in its own day. The nearest approach 
to this musical form of comedy is made in some of the later 
works of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment, and our 
object here is to point out specially, that comedy-acting simple, 
allied with music, is the one kind of work which is now required 
from the German Reed Company. Comedy-acting simple is said 


in contradistinction to comedy-acting with changes of character | 


and costume. The Protean style of performance is, for the 
present, at all events, discontinued, and the rapid changes of 
character have given place to a single personation sustained 
throughout the action of the whole piece. The entertainer of 
to-day devotes him or herself, as the case may be, to one char- 
acter alone. But vevenons &@ nos moutons. It is not possible 
to say what qualifications command success in entertainment, 
but the writer has had many opportunities of observing some that 
seem to be associated invariably with successful artists; first and 
foremost should be placed individuality, originality, vigour of 
conception, and adequate power of expression, coupled with 
common sense, good taste, and a refined ear; supplement these 
with a sound technical and an average general education, and the 
opinion may be hazarded that some of the elements of success 
are here set forth. Others, no doubt, there are, and, possibly, a 
sense of humour ought to have been included among those 
first mentioned. Some artists have the power of instantly in- 
gratiating themselves with an audience; if we may so use the 
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term, they seem to be en rapport with their public, and this 
appears to proceed from some inherent quality in the individual 
which may doubtless be properly defined by those learned in 
psychic force. 

It is a temptation to add here a word or two about technical 
training, as applied to this particular branch of histrionic art, but 
the subject is a very wide one, and perhaps it is better to pass it 
with the remark that although it does not embrace quite the same 
groups for study as the training for the regular stage, yet the field 
is quite as large and the acquirement of knowledge equally laborious. 

It may be interesting to mention a traditional canon of 
dramatic art which has been attributed to George Bartley, but 
which, nevertheless, is probably of very much older origin. It is 
repeated here, as having been made use of by Mr. German Reed 
in the training of a tyro, and with a somewhat different applica- 
tion to that recorded of Bartley. 

The occasion which is now referred to was an important action 
in the course of rehearsal, @propos of which Mr. Reed, to quote 
his own words, said, speaking of the audience and the action: ‘‘ You 
must tell them you are going to do it, next do it, and then tell 
them you've on it.” Of course this must not be taken aw pied 
cle la lettre. No doubt the application of it as a principle is, in 
the main, eal and the advice forcible enough. It has 
been reduced to absolute practice with undeniably good results, 
and many fine points in what is technically known as “ business ” 
have been frequently ‘‘ dropped ” for want of such demonstration 
as this concise canon indicates. 

Little did the Reeds anticipate, when they first undertook 
the responsibility of starting ‘“ Miss P. Horton’s Illustrative 
Gatherings” (very soon after called “Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed’s Entertainment”), that the venture would become an 
institution, and develop into a household word—for such it is 
to-day. In the beginning, the characters personated by Mrs. 
German Reed were connected by the frail semblance of a 
plot, joined ever and anon to musical numbers—sometimes solo, 
sometimes duet—accompanied by Mr. German Reed, who, as 
before stated, performed somewhat the functions of the Greek 
“Chorus.” Occasionally songs by some well-known writer or 
composer, as, for example, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, were in- 
serted, or some sketch of character from the pen of a literary 
amateur found its way into the programme—perhaps with the 
sole ‘recommendation of possible development. The principal 
advisers, however, were clever William Brough and his no less 
talented brother Robert, staunch friends to the rising entertain- 
ment; and moreover, the writers of the greater portion of the 
little dramatic conglomerations which were rapidly taking a firm 
hold of a certain section of the public, that section from which a 
circle of permanent supporters was eventually formed. For some 
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years Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, unaided, bore bravely the 
entire burden of the entertainment, from its commencement at 
St. Martin’s Hall until they had thoroughly established them- 
selves at the Gallery of Illustration, when they entered into a 
partnership with John Parry. This first partnership recalls an 
odd offer made to Mr. German Reed while staying in the north 
country. He had walked to the outskirts of the city of Newcastle, 
and had come upon a travelling menagerie of very moderate 
pretensions, out of which the last visitors were strolling, and the 
proprietor, an East Londoner, who was his own “Showman,” was 
about to close the doors, when Mr. Reed applied for admission, 
whereupon he was greeted with the admonition, “ Too late, guv’nor ; 
I’m just a-goin’ to shut up pl 

“ But,” said Mr. Reed, ““I am a showman myself,’ “Oh, ho! 
you're in the line yerself, that’s different; I'll take yer round, and 
very pleased to do it. What may be your name ? ” “German 
Reed.” “German Reed ; well I seem to ave ’eard of yer before— 
but I carn’t ’ardly recollect where just now—but never mind, you 
come along, and I'll show yer my little lot.” And away started 
the two ‘“showmen” to see what proved to be a very meagre 
collection of half-starved animals, of which, however, the proprie- 
tor was extremely proud, the “ points,” literally, of some very 
bony camels being specially brought under the visitor's notice. 
Having satisfied his curiosity, Mr. Reed, after tendering his 
thanks, was about to leave, when Mr. Showman inquired where 
German Reed’s show was located, and on being informed it was 
at the West End of London, remarked that he himself had long 
wished to take his own show there. “ Whereabouts,” said he, “is 
your pitch?” * “In Regent Street,” was the prompt reply. 
“Ha,” added Mr. Menagerie man, “ that’s just the spot J should 
like. What ‘ave yer got in your lot, eh?” ‘ Well,” answered 
Mr. Reed, “I’ve got no quadrupeds, my show consists of bipeds.” 
“ Ah, well, I never ’eard of such as them afore, but anyhow, if you 
should ‘ave any opening, I’d be ‘appy to knock up a partnership 
with ye, and share the pitch.” 

John Parry, artist, humourist, and musician, with his “ song” 
changed the form of the entertainment, and to this day it has so 
remained. In early life he studied the harp, and, as Master 
Parry, appeared in public as a performer on that instrument ; ; he. 
was also a very fine pianoforte player. His first success in the 
particular line for which he afterwards became famous was made 
with Madame Malibran in Mazzinghi’s duet, ‘‘ When a Little Farm 
We Keep,” he giving a remarkable imitation of Harley, which 
stamped his comic power; subsequent success led him to devote 
his energies entirely to a humorous style. 

At one time Parry produced an entertainment written by Albert 
oe during which he displayed some large water-colour draw- 


* Pitch,” it must be explained. is the plot of ground upon which a show is located. 
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ings by his own hand, for to his many accomplishments John 
Parry added that of painting. He evinced great taste and humour 
in the treatment of subjects, to say nothing of his talent in the 
execution of landscapes. Indeed, even in these he may be said to 
have been humorous too; a series of skits upon some of Turner’s 
most trying compositions, which Parry exhibited in the course of 
one of his later songs at the Gallery of Illustration, rarely failed 
to create a buzz of appreciation and laughter. 

John Parry played the first of a long line of lawyers with the 
German Reeds, ‘‘ Mr. Babbleton,” a representative of a class that 
may be described as the outcome of entertainment necessities, we 
allude to “ singing solicitors;” these legal creations are invalu- 
able to authors, exceptionally desirable to actors, and moreover, 
usually stand well in the estimation of the public, but for all that 
there seems to be something discordant in the idea of a singing 
solicitor. Shakespeare, however, has given us a singing grave- 
digger, and after that let us remain content, believing that any 
man may have “ music in his soul.” Marvellously comprehensive 
is the range of the “ singing solicitor: ” at his best, as a Deus 
ex machina, he possesses a superhuman share of goodness and 
generosity, while at his worst he assumes such a degree of fiendish- 
ness and human malice as to constitute himself a veritable 
Deemon ex machina. 

The partnership with Parry was -now signed and sealed, he 
taking part in the little plays which preceded his musical sketch ; 
this latter, a very important addition, changed the form of the 
entertainment to the unique proportions which it retains at the 
present day; the Reeds and Parry delighting London with their 
joint performances. 

Many pleasant evenings has the writer spent under the genial 
influence of the talented trio. Comedy, with refined humour and 
exquisite finish, created from material ‘of the lightest ; masterly 
contributions from the pens of the Broughs, Mark Lemon, Shirley 
Brooks, and John Oxenford. Still fresh in the memory are 
Miss Virginia Rimer and Amy Budd, creations in Mr. Edmund 
Yates’s brilliant, well-drawn sketch After the Ball, two characters 
rendered inimitably by Mrs. German Reed; the one a picture 
of quaint old fashion, and the other a sketch of youthful, rustic 
simplicity, both remarkable for delicate humour and unexaggerated 
force. 

John Parry’s never-to-be-forgotten Roseleaf series came out 
about this time, masterpieces of the entertainer’s art. 

Wonderfully gifted—quite alone on the platform—he called 
before our eyes all the circumstances of locality, the dramatis 
persone, their attributes and actions, down to so trivial a detail 
as the capture of a rebellious hair escaped from an imaginary cork- 
screw curl. 


Who can forget Mrs. Roseleaf at the seaside, gathering up her 
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petticoats, and half stepping, half skipping over the hawser of the 
bathing machines? -Irresistibly funny, and no external aid, 
nothing but coat-tails. The writer looks back and laughs now— 
regretfully albeit. 

What a touch, too, had Parry; artistic and humorous was he 
indeed, even to his finger tips. 

The seven ages of man, from ‘the infant mewling and puking 
in the nurse’s arms,” to the “second childishness . . . sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything,” all were brought 
before his audience by John Parry. 

The position which Mr. Corney Grain holds now is exactly 
similar to that which John Parry occupied; but though the duties 
incumbent upon both may be said to have been equally wel} 
discharged, yet in each case different means have been employed 
to attain the one desirable end—success. 

John Parry's repeated retirements from public work may 
account, perhaps, for the fact that his successor is more widely 
known. The breaks, made by occasional years of rest, in Parry’s 
career no doubt very seriously affected the range of his popularity, 
and possibly circumscribed his successes in a way that has no 


parallel in Mr. Grain’s case. That John Parry’s place, however, is 


filled, and well filled, too, is undeniably the verdict of the general 
public, and no artist has worked for “popular favour more inde- 
fatigably or more deservedly than Mr. Corney Grain. 

Few people are now aware that the song of “The Young Man 
from the Country ”—once popular on street organs—was the joint 
work of Mr. German Reed and William Brough, and originally 
sung in the entertainment by Mrs. Reed. From the pen of Tom 
Taylor came the Family Legend, designed by Mr. German Reed, 
which was certainly the most dramatic piece of work yet presented 
to the public. The effects were broad, the action in due sequence, 
the characterisation strong, and the plot sound. The accessories, 
too, were all in perfect harmony with the sentiment of the able 
author. If one expression of character more than another remains 
in one’s mind, the old French nurse, Babette, instinct with life 
in the hands of Mrs. German Reed, comes up in the writer’s 
memory as one of the most vigorous and masterly embodiments 
he has ever seen. Parry’s old Welsh harper, blind and feeble, a 
performance worthy of the player; the Sir Griffith of Mr. German 
Reed, too, lives in the recollection as a most humorous product of 
indigestion and somnambulism combined. Unquestionably the 
music was some of Mr. Reed’s best,—notably the march and song 

of Sir Griffith of the Red Hand,—while the scene, representing the 

interior of the old Welsh manor-house, by the expert hand of 
Grieve, formed an architectural study in his best style, and 
although but painted on “ flats,’ appeared so real that, looking 
back, one could almost protest against scenic art of to-day 
which demands solid roofs and walls. 
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In the course of the three-and-thirty years of its existence, 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment has received import- 
ant aid from the pens of all the editors of Punch successively, 
and, let it be added, successfully. 

For originality of design and ingenious construction, Mr. F. C. 
Burnand’s Yachting Cruise may be placed unhesitatingly i in the 
foremost rank. The work was overflowing with humorous 
dialogue, short, sharp, and crisp; the situations irresistibly 
comic, and where the author’s hand was evident in the arrange- 
ment of ‘ business,’ the action failed not to draw forth those 
gusts of laughter which culminate in a steady roar. 

When this ‘First Part” (‘first part” is traditional, and 
all the traditions must be carefully guarded) was in full swing, 
there happened to Mr. German Reed a queer encounter, which, 
by the way, has nothing to connect it with the Yachting Cruise, 
beyond the fact that writing of the Cruise has brought it to mind. 

Well, then,—an old serv ant of Mr. Reed’s , the writer’s nurse,— 
alas ! dead since,—had employed a travelling tinker to grind a pair 
of scissors, for w hich the impudent gipsy asked three shillings— 
a demand which was refused—and after much ado, at last offered 
to reduce the charge to half-a-crown; failing likewise to extort 
this from the old woman, and becoming noisy, the sound of his 
voice brought down the master, who asked for an explanation, which 
having been duly given, Mr. Reed forbade the old nurse to parley 
further, and tendered the tinker eighteenpence, declining to dis- 
burse more. 

“Very well,’ said master gipsy, ‘‘ Pll summons yer for the odd 
shillin’.” 

‘* By all means do so,”’ was the answer. 

“ What's yer name ?” 

“German Reed.” 

‘German Reed! What, the singer ? ” 

at 

“Well, I don’t mind takin’ eighteenpence off of yow; yes, Ul 
knock offa shillin’, and a shillin’ I paid to see yer last night. That 
makes two ye’ve ‘ad me for.” 

Traditions have been referred to above, and it should be ex- 
plained that those of the entertainment are not numerous; they 
are, nevertheless, sufficiently curious to be worthy of mention. As 
Mr. German Reed himself has stated, the first entertainment was 
divided into two parts, and from that time forth all the little plays 
and musical monologues have been included under the heads of 
first and second part respectively. 

The musical tradition of the first part consists of a limitation 
in the orchestra, confining the composer to the use of the piano 
and harmonium only, to approximate the effect of instrumenta- 
tion. The combination of these, as applied to the production of 
orchestral effects, owes its origin to Mr. German Reed, and its 
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development to all those who have since composed music for 
the entertainment. In some cases, however, composers have 
supplied little more than a pianoforte score, the tradition being 
carried on by the support of Mr. J. W. Elliott, whose technical 
knowledge of the harmonium and skill as a player have supplied 
what is not generally within the scope of composers unused to 
this combination. 

The form of the first part was, until of late years, especially 


Protean, but this usage no longer continues, and it seems very ' 


doubtful if it will ever be employed again. 

The monologue combined with music holds its position as the 
second part of the entertainment, and keeps up the custom started 
by Parry. 

An interesting view of this single-handed work is called to mind 
at this moment; it has been compared with “la joyeuse science ” 


of the troubadours, which again has its prototype in the lays and - 


recitals, accompanied by the h: arp, of the old Saxon bards. 

Acceptable to all sorts and conditions of men, this kind of 
amusement has existed, in one form or another, for ages past, 
calling on the minstrel to fill the office of author , composer, singer, 
and comedian, for the delectation of audiences both public and 
private. 

Beyond the designation in the programme of each character 
played, as an “ illustration,” there is no other usage immediately 
within the cognisance of the public that is important enough to 
mention. 

The Pecutiar Family, by William Brough, followed TheYachting 
Cruise, constructed very much on the old lines, and proved so 
good a specimen of Brough’s style that it has been revived twice, 
with more success than usually attends the reproduction of old 
work, | 

Tom Robertson, in 1867, brought out the Dream in Venice, “a 
fantastic view of faturity in 2067," a remarkably bright bit of 
work, and approaching more nearly the realm of burlesque than 
any of the preceding pieces. During the rehearsals of it, the 
writer very well remembers Robertson expressing a forcible 
opinion, not by any means complimentary to his own efforts ; 
however, the opinion was never verified, for The Dream was an 
unqualified success. 

A fresh departure was now made by the addition of a quite 
young member to the company; the trio was in future to be a 
quartette—for Miss Susan Galton, Miss Lottie Venne, and Miss 
Annie Sinclair were successively engaged to play the juvenile 
characters, which Mrs. German Reed had decided to resign, the 
four artists appearing in the Venetian Fantasy successfully, as 
aforesaid. 

William Telbin, one of the finest scene-painters of his day, was 
responsible for the principal scene of this production, - —viz., the 
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Piazzetta of St. Mark, with the Doge’s Palace—full of delicate 
colouring, yet abounding in broad touches; the whole effect of 
which was most enlivening and brilliant. 

For the desert scene of Shirley Brooks’s Pyramids, a “ first 
part,” possibly suggested by Hothen, Telbin modelled the head of 
a Sphinx in slight relief, so that under the lime light it cast 
shadows which gave a singular effect of reality. The Sphinx faced 
full to the audience, and “the shadows fell obliquely across its face. 

This is here mentioned as a striking exception to the rule that 
all real shadows should be excluded from scenic-effects. In this 
particular case they in no wise contrasted unpleasantly with the 
artificial; the latter having been rendered by the painter's art 
sufficiently realistic to bear close comparison with the former. 

As a study of fore-ground work in scenic art the above is note- 
worthy. 

Mr. John O'Connor, whose clever work in water-colour and dis- 
temper is familiar, shared the honours with Telbin, though 
previously he had done good work for Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, 
some of which was manifestly original and successful, none more 
so than the “‘Charming Cottage,” painted for Shirley Brooks's 
piece bearing that name. 

After the Dream in Venice followed Mr. Robert Reece’s Quiet 
Chateau, with Virginia Gabriel’s music, a work second to none in 
merit, humour, and musical efficiency. 

Within a very few years from this time great changes took place 
in the constitution of the little company of entertainers. The last 
production in which Mr. and Mrs. Reed and Parry appeared to- 
gether was Mr. Burnand’s Enquire Within. During the run of 
this piece John Parry took leave of the entertainment, and retired 
from regular public work, universally regretted; his post was filled, 
to an extent, by Frank Matthews, till "the adv ent of Mr. Arthur 
Cecil. 

With Mr. Cecil began a new era in the history of the German 
Reed entertainment, and when it is remembered that Mr. W. 
Gilbert and Mr. German Reed supplied the first part, and that Mr. 
F. C. Burnand’s edition of Maddison Morton’s Box and Coa, with 
Mr., now Sir, Arthur Sullivan’s music, formed the second, it will 

be readily understood that it was inaugurated by a brilliant 
success. 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s No Cards came before the public full of 
freshness, with an absence of conventionality that rendered it 

absolutely delightful. The writer refers to this work, remember- 

ing it as one of the inducements that led him into the ranks of 
the regular stage, and eventually into the narrow limits of 
entertainment. ; 

Mr. Arthur Cecil made his début as a professional actor in 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment, and it is quite 
certain that he introduced some changes, the effects of which still 
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remain. His colloquial style was particularly appropriate to the 
kind of work, and made a great success; originality was apparent 
in his method throughout, and the attention he bestowed upon 
detail has made a lasting impression. His musical capacities 
were, even at that time, considerable, and marked by much 
musicianly taste; some of his snatches of song accompanied by 
himself at the piano recalled memories of Parry, and certainly his 
imitations and serio-comic sketches were peculiarly good and 
peculiarly his own. In Mr. Cecil’s acting may be observed a very 
striking demonstration of the fact that a particular style is 
peculiar to a particular person, and is usually the result of marked 
individuality. All imitations of style are inappropriate and 
inartistic. 

Where original style is marked it must be kept strictly within 
the limits of artistic expression, lest it should degenerate into 
mannerism. It is, nevertheless, frequently found to be dependent 
upon the physical means of the artist to whom it belongs, as in 
Mr. Cecil’s case, and with it there often peep out such varied and 
original conceptions of character that, in spite of unconquerable 
idiosyncrasies of expression, the force of conceptive originality 
comes to the surface, and the artist’s identity is lost in the over- 
whelming power of personation. 

Very soon after the début of Mr. Cecil, the writer joined the 
entertainment for a short period, leaving it to return when 
Miss Fanny Holland and Mr. Corney Grain were installed in the 
company, and Mr, German Reed was on the point of resigning by 
reason of ill health. 

From this time the record would be difficult to carry on, but, 
it is thought, that having brought it so far, what has been 
produced since may be remembered sufficiently to connect the 
present with the past. 

ALFRED GERMAN REED. 
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A SONNET. 


SEE, victim of the false, alluring Spring, 

Her smiles all vanished and her trust betrayed, 
Pale earth in penitential white arrayed, 
Stands tremulous, a lone, forsaken thing, 
Despised of all, at whom the harsh winds fling 
Fierce taunts and bitter railing as they pass. 
So virtue, void of pity, spurns, alas ! 

Another’s frailty, nor essays to bring 

Solace to one whom love hath left forlorn. 

Yet in her joylessness she still may feel 

Faint comfort where, beneath the mantling snow, 
In nestling safety on her bosom borne, 

Her tiny floweret offspring strives to heal, 
With soft, caressing touch, her tearless woe. 


JANE C. HENDERSON, 


































THE THERMOMETER OF POLITICAL 
REPUTATIONS 


THE opening of the parliamentary session of 1888 affords a good 
opportunity for reviewing the relative positions of some of our 
leading politicians. The outlook of the Conservative party at 
this period last year was anything but pleasant for the country. 
The latter had, at a very critical period in the history of the 
empire, put forth all its strength, and emphatically declared that 
it would support no minister, however great his talents or 
authority, or however valuable his services in the past might have 
been, who would dare to tamper with the integrity of the United 
Kingdom, and a Conservative Ministry had been placed in office 
in the summer of 1886, and retained there by the joint exertions 
of their own party and an honourable body of high-minded and 
disinterested Liberals, who preferred the welfare of their country 
to their own personal and party aggrandisement, and all promised 
well for the future during the autumn session, but the advent of 
Christmas brought with it a considerable shattering of these 
favourable anticipations. For the sensation, with which Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s resignation at that period of his high 
position in the Government as Chancellor of the Exchequer, coupled 
with the leadership of the House of Commons, was received not 
only throughout Great Britain but wherever the course of British 
politics was a subject of conservation or interest throughout the 
civilised world, added to its suddenness and the unexpected nature of 
its reasons, must then naturally have caused all reflecting English- 
men to look forward with some feelings of apprehension as to the 
future of political parties, as well as to the way it would affect the 
destinies of the United Kingdom. Up till within a very recent 
period, the differences of opinion upon political subjects were so 
marked, that it was but natural that the government of the 
country was a matter very easy to forecast for the next few years 
after a general election had taken place, for, no matter who was 
Prime Minister, a certain continuity of public policy, both in 
foreign and home affairs, was inevitable, in accordance with the 
predilections shown by the electors at the polling-booths. The 
House of Commons was divided into two great parties, who, with 
very rare exceptions, supported their leaders, if not heartily, at 
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any rate with consistency, upon all disputed questions, and, if any 
disposition on their part to object to or disagree with the course 
of legislation was apparent, the difficulties were usually privately 
arranged, and not permitted to display themselves in the division 
lobbies. We have hitherto been free, for the most part, in the 
British House of Commons, from those “ wheels within wheels,’ 
those sections of political parties known by our neighbours 
across the Channel as the Extreme Right, the Extreme Left—the 
Right and Left centres—the existence of which factions has been 
a source of so much embarrassment to their country, as well as 
annoyance to all other European communities with whom they 
held diplomatic relations, as the sudden adhesion to or defection 
of one or two of these from the Government of the day has served 
to produce a constant change of ministries, and consequently a 
feeling of unreliableness on any international arrangements which 
might have been decided upon or in course of settlement has 
been engendered. 

It is of course perfectly true that what was known as the Irish 
Brigade has always been a potent factor in British politics, ever 
since the days of O’Connell, and that, to their own discredit, and 
much to the regret of all right- thinking men, there has constantly 
been a bidding for their support by more than one of the Govern- 
ments of the “Queen ; : but hitherto their numbers have not been 
too large, and, as the fact of their existence was thoroughly well 
known and appreciated, the feelings of uncertainty with respect 
to the attitude they would assume on all the great questions of 
the day were practically eliminated. But the last Reform Bill 
has so greatly increased their numerical strength, whilst the 
undying hostility which (by the help of alien cold and the 
per sonal advantages which they have already obtained and which 
they hope to be allowed to retain) they have thought it not 
beneath their dignity to assume towards everybody w ‘ho may be 
temporarily holding’ office under the Crown, has had the extra- 
ordinary effect of making Mr. Gladstone (who, though he had 
been always looked upon as both changeable and versatile in 
his opinions, still bore the reputation of being a conscientious 
statesman) perform the most immediate and wonderful volte-face 
which has ever been made by any British politician since King 
John was forced by his nobles to affix his signature to Magna 
Charta on the historical meadows of Runnymede. It cannot be 
denied that the alliance, which he has made with Mr. Parnell, 
and which, to the astonishment of the whole civilised world, has 
been cemented by so many of his guondam followers (though it 
is but fair to remark that their quantity is far greater than their 
quality in public opinion), and which followed so closely on the 
heels of his almost piteous manifesto to the electorate of the 
counties in December 1885, imploring them to give him such a 
majority as would enable him to outnumber and crush the 
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following of the Irish separatist leader, struck dismay into the 
hearts of the noblest and truest supporters of the great Liberal 
party, whilst even his bitterest opponents, who honestly had 
objected to and done their very best to thwart his political 
measures, feit sad at the spectacle of such a termination to a 
creat career ; for much as they differed from his views and actions, 
they could not but recognise the transcendent abilities of his 
genius, and admire the wonderful exuberance of his almost 
unrivalled eloquence. 

The mischief, however, has been done, and, though it is not 
likely that even the persuasive powers and the personal influence 
he exercises still over his large, though dwindling, following in 
the country will ever induce the electorate to place him again in 
power, unless he completely abandons a policy so fraught with 
disaster not only to England and Scotland but to Ireland itself, 
which was by way of being benefited by it, yet it is evident that, 
in spite of the amelioration already apparent from a few months 
of steady government and unvacillating enforcement of the law, 
many years must probably elapse be fore there can be a complete 
return to even that moderately quiescent state of affairs which 
existed in the sister island before he began to tamper with the 
laws of political economy there, and which culminated in his 
openly allying himself and a portion of his party with the very 
men whom he and his lieutenants had denounced as traitors to 
their Queen and country, and as “ steeped in treason to their very 
lips,” and whom, on account of their wrongdoings, he had 
locked up without trial for many months within the four walls of 
Kilmainham gaol. So long, therefore, as Mr. Gladstone lives and 
does not break away from his recently-formed alliance, and is 
supported by his present following, it is very evident that the 
Government of this country, whoever may preside over it, 
will have to face difficulties to which hitherto the servants 
of the Crown had been quite unaccustomed. Never before 
probably in the history of England, have the former confidential 
advisers of the Sovereign been found subsequently in alliance 
with men who openly declare that their object is to subvert 
the supremacy of the monarch of these realms. And such a 
look-out is by no means reassuring at an epoch when Atheism 
and Socialism are rampant all over the civilised world: But, in 
addition to the deleterious effects which the tergiversation of Mr. 
Gladstone must have had upon the political future of parties, the 
secession of Lord Randolph Churchill twelve months ago seemed 
also at the time as likely to have a most baneful effect upon the 
fortunes and stability of Lord Salisbury’s Government. Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s career had, up to this period, been probably 
one of the most remarkable and brilliant that this country has 
ever known, not even excepting those of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Beaconsfield. Mr. Pitt, though a younger man than Lord 
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any rate with consistency, upon all disputed questions, and, if any 
disposition on their part to object to or disagree with the course 
of legislation was apparent, the difficulties were usually privately 
arranged, and not permitted to display themselves in the division 
lobbies. We have hitherto been free, for the most part, in the 
British House of Commons, from those “ wheels within wheels,” 
those sections of political parties known by our neighbours 
across the Channel as the Extreme Right, the Extreme Left—the 
Right and Left centres—the existence of which factions has been 
a source of so much embarrassment to their country, as well as 
annoyance to all other European communities with whom they 
held diplomatic relations, as the sudden adhesion to or defection 
of one or two of these from the Government of the day has served 
to produce a constant change of ministries, and consequently a 
feeling of unreliableness on any international arrangements which 
might have been decided upon or im course of settlement has 
been engendered. 

It is of course perfectly trne that what was known as the Irish 
Brigade has always been a potent factor in British politics, ever 
since the days of O’Connell, and that, to their own discredit, and 
much to the regret of all right- thinking men, there has constantly 
been a bidding ‘for their support by more than one of the Govern- 
ments of the “Quee n; but hitherto their numbers have not been 
too large, and, as the fact of their existence was thoroughly well 
known and appreciated, the feelings of uncertainty with respect 
to the attitude they would assume on all the great questions of 
the day were practically eliminated. But the last Reform Bill 
has so greatly increased their numerical strength, whilst the 
undying hostility which (by the help of alien eold and the 
personal advantages which they have already obtained and which 
they hope to be allowed to retain) they have thought it not 
beneath their dignity to assume. towards everybody w ho may be 
temporarily holding office under the Crown, has had the extra- 
ordinary effect of making Mr. Gladstone (who, though he had 
been always looked upon as both changeable and versatile in 
his opinions, still bore the reputation of being a conscientious 
statesman) perform the most immediate and wonderful volte-face 
which has ever been made by any British politician since King 
John was forced by his nobles to affix his signature to Magna 
Charta on the historical meadows of Runnymede. It cannot be 
denied that the alliance, which he has made with Mr. Parnell, 
and which, to the astonishment of the whole civilised world, has 
been cemented by so many of his guondam followers (though it 
is but fair to remark that their quantity is far greater than their 
quality in public opinion), and which followed so closely on the 
heels of his almost piteous manifesto to the electorate of the 
counties in December 1885, imploring them to give him such a 
majority as would enable him to outnumber “and crush the 
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following of the Irish separatist leader, struck dismay into the 
hearts of the noblest and truest supporters of the great Liberal 
party, whilst even his bitterest opponents, who honestly had 
objected to and done their very best to thwart his political 
measures, feit sad at the spectacle of such a termination to a 
ereat career ; for much as they differed from his views and actions, 
they could not but recognise the transcendent abilities of his 
genius, and admire the wonderful exuberance of his almost 
unrivalled eloquence. 

The mischief, however, has been done, and, though it is not 
likely that even the persuasive powers and the personal influence 
he exercises still over his large, though dwindling, following in 
the country will ever induce the electorate to place him again in 
power, unless he completely abandons a policy so fraught with 
disaster not only to England and Scotland but to Ireland itself, 
which was by way of being benefited by it, yet it is evident that, 
in spite of the amelioration already apparent from a few months 
of steady government and unvacillating enforcement of the law, 
many years must probably elapse before there can be a complete 
return to even that moderately quiescent state of affairs which 
existed in the sister island before he began to tamper with the 
laws of political economy there, and which culminated in his 
openly allying himself and a portion of his party with the very 
men whom he and his lieutenants had denounced as traitors to 
their Queen and country, and as “ steeped in treason to their very 
lips,’ and whom, on account of their wrongdoings, he had 
locked up without trial for many months within the four walls of 
Kilmainham gaol. So long, therefore, as Mr. Gladstone lives and 
does not break away from his recently-formed alliance, and is 
supported by his present following, it is very evident that the 
Government of this country, whoever may preside over it, 
will have to face difficulties to which hitherto the servants 
of the Crown had been quite unaccustomed. Never before 
probably in the history of England, have the former confidential 
advisers of the Sovereign been found subsequently in alliance 
with men who openly declare that their object is to subvert 
the supremacy of the monarch of these realms. And such a 
look-out is by no means reassuring at an epoch when Atheism 
and Socialism are rampant all over the civilised world: But, in 
addition to the deleterious effects which the tergiversation of Mr. 
Gladstone must have had upon the political future of parties, the 
secession of Lord Randolph Churchill twelve months ago seemed 
also at the time as likely to have a most baneful effect upon the 
fortunes and stability of Lord Salisbury’s Government. Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s eareer had, up to this period, been probably 
one of the most remarkable and brilliant that this country has 
ever known, not even excepting those of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Beaconsfield. Mr. Pitt, though a younger man than Lord 
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Randolph, when he succeeded, at the early age of three-and- 
twenty, to the highest and most coveted position amongst 
Englishmen, that of Prime Minister, had the advantage of being 
the son of another great statesman, and consequently the world 
almost expected the “development of those great talents which he 
possessed, and was in a manner prepared to acknowledge them; 
whilst Mr. Disraeli, who, though he was thwarted and “ridiculed 
from the outset of his career, and yet by dint of his indomitable 
pluck, his calm sagacity, and his great genius, ultimately attained 
the height of his ‘ambition, and became the leader of that very 
party which formerly laughed him to scorn, was destined to pass 
considerably beyond the meridian of life before he could see the 
objects, for which he had fought so consistently, within his grasp, 
and was sixty-one years of age before he was able to carry out, as 
a minister, that readjustment of the suffrage which he considered 
the necessary corollary of the great Reform Act of 1832. It is 
probably not generally known that there was no statesman of 
modern times who had so thoroughly studied this subject as he 
had, and it was due to a rather remarkable circumstance which 
the author had from Lord Beaconsfield’s (then Mr. Disraeli) own 
lips, when he was Prime Minister in 1875, and which, as it has 
been never published before, may probably be interesting to men- 
tion. Mr. Disraeli had been away yachting in the Mediterranean 
for some two or three years during the fierce controversy which 
was raging in England over the great Reform Bill of 1882, 
and, towards the close of it, put into Malta on his way home to 
stand for Parliament. The yacht had no sooner cast anchor, 
than to his horror, when his agent came alongside, he was 
informed by him that they were to remain in quarantine for some 
three weeks! The agent wanted to know if there was anything 
he could do for him to mitigate the exxui of his detention. It 
must be borne in mind that the circulation of nev wspapers and 
intelligence in those days was extremely limited, and that con- 
sequently Mr. Disraeli’s knowledge of what had been taking 
place in the British House of Commons had entirely depended 
upon his correspondence with his family and personal friends, 
and he naturally jumped at the agent’s s suggestion that he should 
bring him the back’ files of Galignani’s Messenger for the last 
two years. These contained a full report of all the debates on 
the Reform Bill, and consequently, during his enforced inaction, 
Mr. Disraeli was enabled to “ read, learn, and inwardly digest ”’ 
all the pros and cons, as well as the drift and bearings, of the 
great measure which undoubtedly may be considered as the most 
cicantic of peaceful revolutions of modern times, and thus pos- 
sessed a more thorough and complete mastery of the subject than 
probably any of those legislators who had to deal with it, inas- 
much as he approached ‘it without having been prev iously com- 
mitted in any way to it. 
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But to return to Lord Randolph Churchill. As above observed, 
his career in many respects up to the beginning of last year 
transcended that of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Pitt—it is true 
that, as a descendant of the great Marlborough and connected by 
blood and family ties with most of the great aristocratic houses 
of this country, it might be supposed at first sight that his political 
career was made easy for him—but was it so! ? It is certain that 
when the actors in these scenes have all passed away, and the 
political history of these times comes to be written, it will unhesitat- 
ingly declare that it was to no factitious advantages such as these 
that Lord Randolph Churchill was indebted for the well-deserved 
hold that his name had such a short time ago on the masses of his 
fellow-countrymen, it was to his own indiv ‘idual talents, his own 
individual pluck, his own individual energy. It was after the 
disastrous elections of 1880, when a great majority of the electors, 
alas! ignored the brilliant services of the man whose memory 
they now cherish with the most deep-felt veneration, and thrust 
the late Lord Beaconsfield from power, that Lord Randolph 
Churchill first began to take that prominent position in the poli- 
tical world which gained for him, in so brief a period, the enthu- 
siastic admiration of so many millions of Englishmen. He had 
the intelligence and foresight to see that the tactics which had 
hitherto prevailed i in the House of Commons, and which were a 
relic of the days when, whatever their opinions might be, the 
whole assembly together was composed of courteous gentlemen, 
were quite out of “place with the strange medley of characters 
that had been returned by the newly-enfranchised electors, and 
that, if there were any possibility of recalling the attention of 
the country to the disastrous policy that it was threatened with 
from all sides, and arousing their susceptibilities to the dangers to 
their liberties and almost to their very existence which “would 
ensue from the reckless legislation which appeared to be immi- 
nent, it must be by means and methods which hitherto had not 
prevailed in the Parliament of Great Britain. Hitherto had 
never been witnessed the demoralising and humiliating spectacle 
of a guondam Prime Minister stumping the country and parading 
like a mountebank upon any platform he could find, and reck- 
lessly and heedlessly, by the aid of glib and irresponsible, and not. 
sean truthful rhetoric, inflaming the passions of a half-educated 
mob; hitherto such a scandalous “episode had never been perpe- 
trated in the political history of England. But such as it was, 
it had happened now, and, strange to say, it had been successful, 
and although the result had been the utter debasement of political 
morality, the spoils had gone to the victor, and the object with 
which he had planned the campaign had been achieved. His great 
opponent had been humiliated and driven into political exile, and 
he himself reigned in his stead. But, fortunately for the history 


of this country, Lord Randolph Churchill had a seat in Parlia-. 
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ment, and, though hitherto he had kept in the background, his 
time was now come. The leadership of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons was then held by the late Sir Stafford North- 
cote, that great, good, and kindly man who, after years of pains- 
taking service in the cause of his country, has lately passed to 
his rest under such tragic circumstances, and amid the sorrowful 
regrets of a mourning nation. Sagacious as was his character, 
deep-seated as was his knowledge, and able as he was in debate, 
his disposition was too kindly for the crafty maliciousness he 
had to encounter in the House of Commons of modern days, and 
it was here that Lord Randolph Churchill’s immense abilities 
had their opening chance. Joined by three others only he formed 
that now celebrated Fourth Party, which, though, at its outset, it 
was sneered at and ridiculed even by the Conserv atives, W hose 
shattered ranks its talents and energies were reorganising and 
bringing to life again, eventually attracted the respectful atten- 
tion and admiration of the whole of the electorate of Great 
Britain. Is it not a fact that Lord Randolph Churchill, young as 
he then was, was the only member of the then Opposition whose 
scathing satire Mr. Gladstone, was known to dread? Is it not 
a fact that, when some unforeseen incident would arise of a per- 
plexing character in the course of a debate,—and, now that the 
debates are not conducted with the decorum of days of yore, and 
that what is termed unparliamentary language is of such frequent 
occurrence, these incidents are constantly recurring,—is it not a 
fact that almost immediately, and apparently as if by intuition, 
Lord Randolph Churchill would at once jump up and put his 
finger on the weak point? Then again, as a debater, who so 
ready, who so eloquent, who so skilled in the arts both of attack 
and defence as Lord Randolph Churchill, whilst at the same 
time, as his celebrated electioneering address to the electors of 
Paddington showed, who so deftly able to call a spade a spade, 
when, with the very existence of the United Kingdom trembling 
in the balance, it was necessary to cast all old-fashioned propriety 
to the winds, and show up in its true character the recklessness 
and selfishness of the most dangerous demagogue that has ever 
been able to arouse the greediness and lustful passions of the 
lower orders of the democracy of this country’ Small wonder 
then that, when at last the great heart of England was aroused, 
and the great demagogue, who was finishing up his remarkable 
career by dallying with the enemies of his country, was igno- 
miniously thrust from power, it was recognised on all sides that 
Lord Randolph Churchill was bound to hold high office in the 
Administration that was then being formed. There were perhaps 
some who feared that, although as a free lance he had won his 
spurs right brilliantly, he would not be equal to the great rdle he 
was now called upon to fulfil, that of leader of the House of 
Commons. But in this both friends and foes must have been 
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disappointed. It is an undoubted and acknowledged fact that 
never, under the most trying and harassing circumstances, has 
any leader of that august assembly shown a more perfect control 
over it. His tact, his snavity, his courteous moderation, coupled 
with his courage, ‘his wonderful self-reliance and great debating 
power won for him, in the autumn of 1886, a position not only 

in the minds of the House of Commons itself, but in that of all 
his fellow-countrymen to whichever political party they belonged, 
which has rarely, if ever, been equalled, and certainly has never 
been surpassed. 

The Conservatives took heart, and felt that, like in the House 
of Lords, where their great leader, Lord Salisbury, was facile 
princeps, so in the House of Commons they had one to guide 
their destinies of whom they were proud, and who was a match 
even for their great protagonist—Mr. Gladstone—in spite of the 
latter’s long experience as “an o/d Parliamentary hand.” Is it 
therefore unnatural to picture with what dismay, what consterna- 
tion, and what chagrin the news was received throughout the 
land, just before Christmas of the same year, that Lord Randolph 
Churchill had resigned his seat in the Cabinet, and was no 
longer going to lead them to victory. It must not be forgotten 
either that, although the Fourth Party had now as a party 
ceased to exist, it, during its lifetime, had materially assisted 
the development of what, though hitherto held in scorn by its op- 
ponents, was undoubtedly to prove in its results a most potent factor 
in the political history of the country. The energy and persistency 
of the Fourth Party, of which Lord Randolph Churchill was the 
life and soul, as well as the creator, galvanised into active and 
healthy being that Tory democracy which Mr. Disraeli discerned 
in the far distant future, when as a young man he was occupied, 
during the long period of his quarantine at Malta, in reading the 
history of the first Reform Bill, and which it was his privilege to 
recall, when he successfully carried through Lord Derby’s Reform 
Bills in 1867 and 1868. But, as it has been the fashion not only 
to decry the feasibility of a Tory democracy, but even to question 
the fact of its very existence, it will not be out of place to point 
out what it is. Political truths, for the most part, are lessons 
which a people are slow to learn, but in these days of progress 
and advanced education, with the increased facilities for obtaining 
knowledge which arise from the enormous circulation of news- 
papers and books, added to the rapidly augmenting interchange of 
ideas owing to the advanced state of intercommanication and of 
locomotion, it was certain that the lessons, both of political 
economy : and of the causes as well as the results of the great part 
which this country has played in the history of the world, should 
have become more and more familiar to those classes to whom, 
up to a late period, they had been as a sealed book. But, as the 
knowledge of the achievements of their forefathers dawned upon 
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them, it was but natural that it should arouse their enthusiasm, 
and that they should be justly proud of the pinnacle of ereatness 
to which their country had been raised, and now that the posses- 
sion of political power had been transferred from the hands of a 
favoured few (the retention of which by them had hitherto been 
a source of rankling soreness to the unenfranchised) into those 
of the great body of the nation, surely it was not astonishing 
that they in their turn should wish to hand down this glorious 
heritage untarnished to those who came after them. Demagogues 
and agitators, feeling that they were losing that hold upon the 
masses, which their early championship of their long-neglected 
rights had procured for them, were not slow to observe the 
change, and, taking advantage of a music-hall song which was 
much in vogue at the time, endeavoured to stamp out the 
enthusiasm for the glorious history of their country which had 
been aroused among them by the powerful weapon of ridicule, 
and called it “‘Jingoism ;”’ but call it by what name they would, 
they could not get rid of the sentiment which it had evoked, for 
“ Jingoism ”’ was the outcome of the birth of a Tory democracy. 
A Tory Democrat, then, is one who recognises that, although 
political power has been transferred from the hands of the few 
to those of the many, still, under the guidance of the few, 
Great Britain has had a creat history, and been respected in 
every corner of the globe, and he sees no reason why because the 
many have now received political enfranchisement she should 
not retain the proud and glorious position which her forefathers 
won for her, both by her commerce and the sword. Consequently, 
as Lord Randolph Churchill had been recognised throughout the 
country as the great champion of Tory democracy, it was evident 
that he must have had a great following, and a following so 
numerous and weighty as to form a considerable proportion of 
that Unionist majority which recently relegated Mr. Gladstone, 
with his dangerous Separatist schemes and traitorous allies, to 
the cold shade of opposition. This Tory democracy, then, with 
Lord Randolph Churchill at its head and as its chief exponcnt, 
joined hand in hand with the old Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionist Party, under Lord Hartington, to support the tradi- 
tions of the British Empire, and in consequence thereof and the 
victory they obtained at the last General Election, he occupied 
the important post of Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Cabinet 
of Lord Salisbury. His defection, however, from them in the latter 
days of the dying year of 1886 was an accomplished fact, and had 
to be recognised as such, and it was a subject of very grave 
misgiving to all those who had the true interests of their country 
at heart, whilst it was a topic of unconcealed rejoicing to all 
those who are fond of showing their devotion to the interests of 
every country but their own. 


It was not unnatural, therefore, that the outlook for the 
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Unionist party should have appeared gloomy and uncertain 
twelve months ago, and whilst it would be unfair and ungenerous 
not to recall to public notice and recognise with full appreciation 
the great services which Lord Randolph Churchill had previously 
rendered to his country and his party, it is manifest that his 
sudden desertion of his colleagues was not only wrong in itself, 
but a blunder almost amounting to a crime. Whatever were 
the causes of his conduct, resignation of his position was not the 
way to help the carrying forward of his views, however ingeniously 
he may subsequently have endeavoured to prove that it was so. 
It almost seemed as if he must have thought that the Govern- 
ment could not exist without him ; if so, he must now see into 
what a grievous error he has fallen. Eighteen months ago no 
Conservative Government, it was conjectured, could have kept 
him out of their ranks, and yet already it is evident that his 
defection has proved “a blessing in disguise.” His place as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been more than efficiently 
filled by the advent of Mr. Goschen from the Liberal-Unionist 
party, whilst the leadership by Mr. W. H. Smith of the House 
of Commons has been marked by a prudence, a sagacity, and a 
temperate use of the position which has won golden opinions 
throughout the country, and has been of emphatic service to the 
Unionist cause ; in short, Lord Randolph’s resignation, instead 
of embarrassing the Government, as twelve months ago it was 
expected it would, has materially improved their position and 
strength, and the only one who has suffered by it is himself. It 
is perhaps a good lesson for a young statesman to learn that, 
when he has the ball at his feet, he should not kick it away in 
sheer pettilance, and that in this sublunary world no one is in- 
dispensable; but at the same time, recognising as we do the very 
great debt of gratitude which the country owes to him for his 
previous good services, we cannot but regret that we are to be 
deprived of them at his own instance, whilst it is impossible to 
ignore how materially he has weakened his position in the 
minds and affections of his fellow-countrymen by his conduct. 
His sudden and sensational disappearances to Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, and his interviews with their representative states- 
men and rulers, although they may excite the curiosity of the 
gobemouches of politics, and help to fill the columns of the 
newspapers in the dead season, are known to be utterly devoid of 
signiticance, beyond perhaps administering to the vanity of their 
author, or provoking a passing smile in his mind and that of 
the thinking portion of the community. Altogether the twelve 
months that have elapsed since his self-effacement have probably 
dethroned him almost as much in the opinions of his admirers as 
the vagaries of Mr. Gladstone have torn from him every man of 
note, importance, and intelligence of the Liberal party. Probably 
no two men have ever fallen from so great a height in public 
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estimation in so short a period, but whilst Lord Randoiph 
Churchill may yet regain his position, Mr. Gladstone's conduct 
has been so thoroughly disreputable in every way that it must be 
for ever impossible,—the idol has fallen and broken to pieces, and 
can never be returned to its former place. Lord Randolph, how- 
ever, has shown sufficient self-control and appreciation of the 
whole controversy as to avoid placing himself in antagonism to 
his former colleagues, and thereby has earned sufficient gratitude 
from the nation as will enable him, if he chooses, to be again 
entrusted with their confidence. There is one other politician, 
however, who has justly forfeited the esteem of his fellow- 
countrymen, and it would be as much a degradation to the word 
“statesman ’”’ to use it with reference to him as it would be 
to apply it to Mr. Gladstone—they are both time-servers and 
politicians and nothing more, and to dub them statesmen therefore 
would be an anachronism and a libel on such a denomination—we 
allude to Sir George Trevelyan. We imagine that genuine and 
unmitigated contempt is the only appreciation which he has earned 
from his fellow -countrymen during the last twelve months, whilst 
his tergiversation and bid for the reversion of the leadership of 
the Liberal party has been most disastrous to his future political 
career, providing another apt illustration of the old proverb, 
Jacilis descensus Averni. He has destroyed in a few weeks a 
reputation which it took him years to build up, and it is 
more than unlikely that the country will ever forgive or trust 
him again, seeing how thoroughly weak and slippery he has 
latterly proved himself to be, and that he is almost as great an 
adept at “eating up his own words” and swallowing all his 
previous pledges and professions as the Grand Old Magician 
himself. 

Happily, however, for the British empire, there is a bright side 
to the picture of the political history of the past year, and whilst 
several reputations, as mentioned abov e, have been shattered, it 1s 
undoubtedly. true that many members of the House of Commons, 
in addition to the illustrious and talented leader of the House of 
Lords, Lord Salisbury, have advanced considerably in the estima- 
tion of the public. Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Goschen have shown a self- denying patriotism 
which will always be affectionately remembered by Englishmen, 
whilst Mr. A. J. Balfour, who was nominated to the irksome 
and trying position of Chief Secretary of Ireland, when illness 
compelled Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to resign that thankless 
office, has shown us by his perseverance, his courage, his un- 
daunted zeal, and his unfailing suavity of manner, as well as 
his eloquence and readiness in debate, that there is a rising 
generation of statesmen well fitted to carry out in the future the 
government of the country with the same energy and foresight 
that has characterised the administrations of Pitt, of Palmerston, 
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and of Beaconsfield. No man who has taken the trouble to read 
the history of the debates of the last session but must have been 
struck with the patient and painstaking, yet withal the bold and 
brilliant, way in which Mr. Balfour. met the unscrupulous on- 
slaughts of the Irish Brigade, hounded on as they were by men 
whose political antecedents should have taught them that their 
attacks and insinuations were an outrage on every principle of 
decency and Parliamentary decorum. It is almost impossible to 
say which was most worthy of admiration, the quiet, contemptuous 
manner in which he passed by and ov erlooked their scurrilities, or 
the bold and intrepid replies with which he demonstrated the 
utter untruthfulness of the accusations which they produced at 
second-hand from a ribald and disloyal press. Suffice it to say 
that during the session itself he had earned for himself a repu- 
tation which during the recess he has not only sustained but 
enhanced. His administration of the Crimes Act, which it 
required so much labour, as well as amiable tact, to pass 
through the Lower House, has been uniformly successful. 
Firmness, combined with moderation, are telling their tale, and 
are gradually producing that respect for the law, which, owing 
to the factious opposition shown by the agitators, had well-nigh 
disappeared entirely in Ireland. Added to ‘his powerful fluency in 
debate, he has a remarkable ability to place succinctly and clearly 
before his audience all the latent points in his case, and conse- 
quently it is clear that in Mr. A. J. Balfour we have a heaven- 
bern minister and a natural leader of the people,—all his 
qualities tending to show that at some future time he may 
well follow in the footsteps of those to whom have been 
entrusted’ the brilliant destiny of guiding the proceedings of 
the House of Commons and the destinies of his country. As 
an illustration of the keenness of his debating power, what can 
possibly have been happier than his remarks in his speech on 
the Address to the Throne, in which he contrasts the disgraceful 
inaccuracy and reckless rhetoric of Mr. Gladstone’s Nottingham 
harangue with the guarded remarks and subdued style of the 
same indiv idual in the House of Commons, where he knew his 
accusations and mis-statements could be answered and exposed ? 
And then Mr. Balfour pungently expresses the opinion that the 
two oratorical efforts should have been transposed, and that the 
Nottingham speech should have been made in the House of 
Commons, and that the one delivered in the House addressed to 
his audience at Nottingham. Look, too, at his administration of 
the Crimes Act. It is almost impossible to say too much in favour 
of the discrimination and tact, accompanied by resolution and 
steadiness of purpose, with which he has carried out its provisions. 
It must be borne in mind that, in order to restore quiet and 
confidence in Ireland, the princ ipal thing required was to instil 
thoroughly into the minds of the people that the power of the 
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law was greater, stronger, and farther-reaching than that of the 
National League, and there can be no doubt whatever that in this 
he has succeeded far beyond expectation, and has “ scored all 
along the line.” Mr. Pyne’s case is evidence in point. He 
allowed that sanguine individual to flatter himself that he could 
evade the penalties of his misdoings by shutting himself up in 
his castle until the opening of Parliament, when he considered 
himself safe from arrest. In this way a law-breaker and rebel 
voluntarily effaced himself, and was unable to preach sedition and 
lawlessness during the winter months, whilst the Chief Secretary, 
whom he was defying , quietly bided his opportunity, and had him 
arrested as soon as he dared to show his face in public, and has 
the additional satisfaction of knowing that, owing to his contu- 
macious conduct, the law will not allow him the privilege of 
being released on bail. Surely Mr. Balfour has a right to say 
suo sibi gladio, nune jgugulo. It is somewhat remarkable that he, 
too, was one of the members of that Fourth Party of which Lord 
Randolph Churchill was the leader, and that the epoch of the 
latter’s retirement from his great position by his own act should 
have been followed by the rapid rise in public opinion of his 
quondam follower to such an extent that he is now universally 
recognised in Great Britain as having in him the making of a 
most powerful minister. 

In the beginning of this article allusion was made to the 
sections into which the French Assembly had gradually resolved 
itself, and it is evident, as pointed out by Lord Salisbury at 
Liverpool, that the tendencies of our own House of Commons are 
in the same direction. The main body of the Conservative party 
would answer to the Right Proper, and the Separatist section of 
the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone, forming one homogeneous 
body with the Imsh Home Rulers under Mr. Parnell, would 
justly be designated as the Extreme Left. The Left Centre, the 
Liberal Unionist Party, though numerically only of about the 
strength of the Irish Home Rule division, is a very remarkable 
one, for not only is it led by Lord Hartington, who so ably and 
skilfally conducted the affairs of the Liberals whilst they were 
In Opposition from 1874 to 1880, and, during which time Mr. 
Gladstone, like Achilles, was sulking in his tent, but it has 
been justly remarked that, containing, as it does within its ranks 
in the House of Commons, such men as Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Henry James, and in the House of 
Lords ex-cabinet ministers of the calibre and reputation of 
the Duke of Argyll, Lords Derby, Selborne, and Northbrook, 
it may fairly be said to represent the real brains of the 
ereat Liberal party. It retains all the essential points of true 
L ibe ‘alism, while it has steadily refused either to be cajoled or 
coerced by its former leader, Mr. Gladstone, into those devious 
paths, which, if persisted in and carried out, would end in the 
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disruption of that glorious empire, on which it has been 
hitherto the proud boast of every true-hearted Briton that 
the sun never sets. At one time, too, it seemed likely that we 
might see the Conservative party develop a section in favour 
of Fair Trade, and it was felt possible also that Lord Randolph 
Churchill might form an independent party, which would have 
answered to the designation of the Right Centre ; but we gratefully 
acknowledge that, following the brilliant example set by the 
Liberal Unionists, and, in face of the momentous issues which 
any weakening or change of the present Government might 
produce on the fortunes of the empire, they have conscientiously 
agreed to sacrifice their minor differences, so that there need be 
no diminution whatever in either the moral or the numerical 
force of the serried ranks of true patriots, who ure determined, 
at all hazards, and at all costs, to maintain the integrity of the 
empire and the legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland. 


RANDOLPH STEWART, 
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GLADSTONE IN FLORENCE. 
SCENE :—A Drawing-room on the Lung Arno. 
Mrs. Leo HUNTER and Miss ALSTON. 


Mrs. Leo Hunter walks nervously about the room; then—There 
now, everything's ready at last, and the more come the better. | 
do love a good crush. 

Miss Alston.—To be sure then, you ought to be happy this after- 
noon. If half of them come we'll be packed as close as olives in a 
pickling jar. 

. Enter servant with a note for Mrs. L. H. 

Mrs. L. H. (reads, she changes colour, and drops into a chair). 
Well, no; this I did not expect. I knew the wretch was bad and 
reckless; but though he sells his soul to Parnell and the Jesuits, 
he might know what is due to me and Florence society. 

Miss A.—Why, aunt, what’s the matter? Surely the terrible 
lion can’t be so ungracious as to refuse to come and roar round 
your sherbet and muffins and make sport for the Philistines. 

My. L. H.—Here, child, read for yourself. And you pre te nd to 
believe him an honourable man. Oh, the wickedness of it! 

Miss A. (veads).—“ Dear Mrs. Leo Hunter, I am so sorry. It 
‘ant be done. Mr. Gladstone makes it a rule here to go out 
nowhere but to old friends. Besides, the doctor tells him———” 

Mrs. L. H.—There, there, you needn't go on. It’s just done to 
spite me. 

Miss A.—Well, he can't go everywhere ! 

Mrs. L. H.—Me! everywhere? What do you mean ? 

Miss A.—H'm (aside, “Thing’s better left unsaid,” vide 
Punch). Isuppose he hardly knows your position in Florence. 
Besides, he really is afraid of going into hot rooms, and his 
doctor 

Mrs. L. H.—Doctor! Stuff! Don't tell me! When he can sit 
up at Westminster till three in the morning to back up Parnell 
talking treason. If he were a gentleman he'd never have played 
me such a trick. 

Miss A.—Did he really promise you then ? 

Mrs. L. H.—I don’t know about promises. Anyway, he knew I 
had asked people to meet him. 
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Miss A.—But, aunt, if you all really think him such a 
wretch 
Mrs. L. H.—What has that to do with it? I make a point of 
bringing every celebrity to my drawing-room. 

Miss A.—Yes, you do. (Aside, I believe she'd make tea for 
Judas Iscariot or the wande ‘ring Jew, if they chanced to drop in.) 

Mrs. L. H.—Last week there was the Duke of Piccadilly. 

Miss A.—The Duke of Piccadilly, yes. He isn’t Gladstone. 

Mrs. L. H.—No, indeed. I love the Duke. He sticks to the 
constitution and his rents. Gladstone sticks at nothing. To 
think that Mrs. Walmsley caught the Queen of Servia for her last 
Friday, and that I should be done by Gladstone. Oh, I’ll never 
forgive him! He goes round fast enough to Italian houses to be 
fattered and fawned upon. 

Miss A.—Only to Count Gasparo, whom he knew in the days of 
King Bomba, and a few other old friends; and perhaps he may be 
excused for not wishing to be stared at by the Tories of Florence, 
or studied by “ Ouida” for her next issue of Friendship. 





(Enter by degrees Mr. and Mrs. Duce and child, 
GENERAL and Mrs. DANVERS, Mr. Lucius O’PALLEP; 
Mr. Sprinc, Mrs. WALMSLEY, Mr. M., Miss P., and 
other letters of the alphabet, escorted by tea and 
cakes.) 


Mrs. Danvers (after effusive greetings).—Well, my dear, w here 
have you got your G. 0. M.? Has he come? Is he coming ? 

Mrs. L. Hl. (making the best of it).—Of course, of course. How 
can you ask? Though to be sure you never know where you are 
with a Jesuit. They find reasons for shifting round as easily as a 
chimney-cowl in a gale. 

Mrs. Ducie.—I'm glad you've secured him. For myself I'd as 
lief not see the old gentlem: in, but I’ve promised Julia here to 
show her a real live ogre, and she’s all expectation, though a little 
frightened too. Did ‘T tell you that yesterday the child went up 
to a policeman in the street and implored him to preserve the 
trees of the Viale in front of our house from the Hawarden 
axe ? 

General Danvers.—Good, that! <A sharp child. Come here, 
Miss Julia; I must find you a sweetmeat. 

Julia.—Thank you, general; but do tell me, do you think that 
he has a real tail, and hoofs like an ox ? 

Mrs. Walmsley. —I don’t know about the tail; but Ill answer 
for it, he has as bad a conscience as Beelzebub. Why, yesterday, 
passing him in the street, I just uttered the word “ villain,” and 
he blushed and started as if he had been shot. 

Gen. D.—Egad, and so he might be if he had his due. He’s 
plundered the Church and plundered the army and plundered 
the landlords, and now 
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Mrs. L. H.—Just so, General; and with all his crimes upon 
his soul, he holds his head as high as if he were a public bene- 
factor. I don’t like to speak evil of a guest, but when I[ saw him 
standing under the Palazzo Vecchio he seemed to me like Perseus 
gloating over the head 

Miss P.—Of the dragon. 

Mis. L. H.—No! of the British empire which he had slaugh- 
tered. 

Mr. Lucius O’ Pallet—What I cannot forgive him, is his craving 
for notoriety. He hadn’t been here a week when he wanted me 
to paint his portrait for an exhibition. An Irishman, he said, 
ought to paint the face of Ireland’s benefactor. 

Miss A.—Indeed, Mr. O’Pallet ; I heard another version of the 
story. Professor Mariani told me you had begged leave to make 
a sketch during Mr. Gladstone’s conversation with him. 

Mr. L. O’P.—No, no; and by the same token I put him off 
with an excuse. Too much work, you know. Oh, he'll do any- 
thing to have his face hung up! 

Gen. D.—What a pity the original can’t be hung up as easily! 

Mr. L. O’P.—Upon my soul, I don’t know that he would so 
murh object—if only the gallows raised him higher than any one 
else. 

Mis. D.—Just so. When he arrived here, he got a dozen ragged 
street boys to cheer at his house door ; what his Home Rule friends 
would call “an imposing demonstration ”! 

Miss A.—No! there you are certainly mistaken. There were 
one thousand two hundred Florentines ; at least, so Signor Coroni, 
who was one of them, told me; and, as he said, he never saw a 
more enthusiastic crowd. Let me read you what the Nazione 
says. Let me see (veads)—‘“The Municipal Council passed unani- 
mously a vote of welcome to our Mantrions guest ’—that’s not 
it. ‘The Sindaco Marchese Torrigiani, with the executive com- 
mittee "—no. “We are informed that were it not that Mr. 
Gladstone has come to Florence for rest all the leading inhabit- 
ants Ah! here we are: “ As soon as it was known that the 
illustrious statesman had reached Florence, a deputation of citizens, 
preceded by the national banner and a band, went to Senator 
Lacaita’s house where he, our distinguished visitor, is staying. In 
answer to their loud cheers the venerable gentleman showed 
himself on the baleony to thank them for their reception. On 
seeing him the crowd broke out into fresh applause, while the 
band struck up the “ Hymn of Garibaldi.” 

Gen. D.—Garibaldi’s hymn! Just -so; nothing could be more 
appropriate than the revolutionary chant to greet the most per- 
nicious demagogue of the day. 

Mr. Spring.—Dr. Johnson said that the devil was the first 
Whig ; and when I think of Gladstone I am tempted to believe in 
the transmigration of souls, and that his spirit has entered into 
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W.E. G., for, to be sure, if ever there was an arch-betrayer it is 
the Grand Old Man. 

Mrs. W.—And as if he were not shifty enough before he has 
come to the home of Machiavelli to plot new tricks of statecraft 
against his country. What a subject for a dialogue by Landor- 
Gladstone and Machiavelli, discussing the best means for deluding 
a confiding publie. 

Mr. S.—And Mazzini chiming in with suggestions of 
sophistical apologies for assassination, that would come in useful 
at the present. A congenial trio they would be. 

Mrs. D.—And then, the meanness of the man! To think 
that he should be shabby enough to save an hotel bill by putting 
up in a private house while the. family is out of town! 

Professor Vassart (who has come in while they were speaking). 
—I must say you English people puzzle me, I can’t make you 
out! Why shouldn’t a gentleman accept his friend’s hospitality ? 
and why on earth should you all speak of an honest and able, even 
ifmistaken, leader as if he were a personal enemy or a dynamiter ? 
Here you have the greatest man of his generation visiting the 
town, aman whom alone of English statesmen we in Italy know and 
love and reverence, and straightway you fall into a passion of fury. 
It would be intelligible, perhaps, if you lived here in the hurly- 
burly of politics, but all this factitious indignation, if I may so 
eall it without offence, on the part of the people who at bottom are 
mere Gallios in political questions is to me a mystery. 

Mr. L. O’P.—It is true, Professor, that we have agreed as a rule 
to bury the political tomahawk that is wielded so vigorously in 
our native land, and to scatter over its grave the lovely lilies of 
Florence, solacing our lives only with the pure joys of literature 
and art, or Mrs. Leo Hunter’s aromatic tea. But there are excep- 
tions ; and when we see a man whose conscience reeks with the 
blood of Ireland, whose devious course of duplicity has not for 
long years been illumined by a single flash of honesty, we are 
revolted, and 

Prof. Vi—Pardon me. Gladstone may have changed his policy ; 
but he is now, as he has ever been, consistent in one respect— 
in sacrificing all else, not excluding his own reputation, to his 
sense of what is right. He is 





** Justissimus unus 

Qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus equi,” 
if the ladies will excuse me for quoting Latin. We Italians of 
these later days are but too much inclined to finesse and intrigue, 
disciples of Machiavelli rather than of Dante, but we are still 
able to appreciate and admire the greatness of a single-hearted 
man; and shall [ tell you what we think of Gladstone? His 
recent policy may perhaps seem hazardous, but much may be par- 
doned to a veteran who, in spite of his seventy years, is still fired 
with the generous enthusiasm of youth. His hopes have often 
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been frustrated, but he is still the same Gladstone that wrote the 
letters which shook King Ferdinand from his throne, who num- 
bered among his closest friends the exiles who had suffered most 
for Italy, who has raised his voice against every act of violence 
that has disgraced the history of Europe during the last fifty years, 
who has held up to scorn all selfish and dishonourable policy, 
and stretched out a helping hand and encouraged the nations in 
their endeavours after liberty. Europe is oppressed by many 
woes ; not one of them all can she lay tohischarge. The ether in 
which he moves may at times be wrapped in mist and storm, yet it 
is the upper air, not the barren, dusty earth, on which so many 
of those to whom God has entrusted the guidance of states 
grovel toiling at their ignoble tasks. Where even you disagree 
from him, you cannot but recognise a limpid light ‘of mind and 
heart, a dazzling splendour and life-giving warmth found in no 
other contemporary statesman, which cast into the shade men who 
make Europe tremble at their nod, but cannot breathe on her the 
breath of love and peace. 

Gen. D.—That’s all very fine and eloquent; and if limpidity of 
soul could make up for confiscated rents, I might admit— 


Enter CAPTAIN DRURY. 


Capt. D.—I say, have you heard the news? Those Radicals 
are actually getting up an address to Gladstone, congratulating 
and wishing him success. 

Mis. W.—You don’t say so! It’s quite shocking to think of 
such audacity. Most disloyal toc, when the Queen is coming, and 
we know what she thinks of the man. 

Gen. D.—To be sure! It’s subversive of all discipline. The 
thing must be stopped ; it must be stopped, I say! 

Mrs. W.—Stop it if you can, General. Meanwhile, I'll get up 
a counter protest signed by all my friends. And now, dear Mrs. 
Leo Hunter, I think we've had enough of Gladstone, and I, at 
least, must wish you good-bye, and set to work. Of course I may 
count on the signatures of all present. 

A RESIDENT. 
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In commending fresh ways of Church work I do not advocate 
any radical departure from the ministerial lines laid down in the 
Ordination Service for Priests and Deacons. On the contrary, 
I rest upon a better appreciation of their spirit, for I venture to 
think that divers forms of pastoral ministration which have been 
so long in use since that service was compiled as to be called old, 
are in several respects dead or dying, and thus fail to meet the 
wants of the day. 

As the ancient carriage and spirit of the British army is needed 
in our times, though the soldier no longer wears armour nor 
carries a longbow, so the old order and energy of the Church 
Militant is required, though its modes of warfare and the character 
of its equipment be changed. 

In earthly warfare the bullet has long superseded the arrow. 
Not long ago it was found advisable to substitute the line for the 
column, but now the battalion often fights in open order. 

So, fairly to meet her foes, the Church must not fear, as need 
arises, to drop the tools and tactics which have been rightly 
prized even by a generation which is not extinct, and to use 
the liberty granted to her ministers at their ordination. 

Before, however, I proceed to dwell upon this, which indicates 
the drift of my paper, I pause to notice the confusion which has 
arisen between the orders of priest and deacon. The only 
distinctions vulgarly recognised in the positions of clergymen are 
indicated by the titles “ Incumbent” and “ Curate,” the latter 
word having so wholly and perversely lost its meaning as to be 
applied, not to him who has a fixed cure of souls, but to him who 
is without one. The Church of England is practically without 
deacons; and that her work should be revived and strengthened 
no more important and effective step could be taken than to fall 
back upon the spirit of the Prayer Book and restore an order 
from which an entrance into the priesthood is not necessarily 
contemplated. I believe that a liberal but not unfair inter- 
pretation and application of the existing instructions—involving 
semi-secular work—as to “that which appertaineth to the office 
of a deacon,” would result in the wide acquisition and orderly use 
of devout men recognised as officers of the Church, and yet not 
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debarred from following an honest calling in the world. Thus to 
take up the spirit of the Prayer Book might well provide us 
with one fresh phase of Church work. And to look, beyond the 
diaconate, at the liberty granted to the clergy in the Ordination 
Service, I notice that no set of rules is prescribed for the con- 
struction of such pastoral machinery as is needed in parishes 
of varying character, or by the manifold aspects of social life, 
with its changing modes of thought. 

The charge laid upon the minister is a general one. He shall 
serve in his cure according to Holy Scripture and the order of 
the Church. He shall use diligence to resist error, shall advise 
and exhort as need shall require and occasion shall be given, and 
shall be diligent to set a wholesome example himself. 

Subsidiary methods for the realisation of this are left to the 
individual. Most of what we understand by pastoral economy is 
undefined. The crowd of adjuncts toa minister’s parochial work, 
involved in the creation and conduct of schools, clubs, associations, 
and suchlike parish machinery, are dependent upon himself. No 
form is prescribed whereby he shall best get access to and 
influence the people of his cure, in respect to what is done out- 
side his church, and apart from its appointed services. His own 
judgment must determine whether he shall use direct or indirect 
means; whether his efforts shall be solely and immediately 
personal, or whether he shall employ larger channels of approach. 
He is inevitably much occupied in the discharge of these secondary 
though important duties, but he has the widest choice of methods 
in which to perform them. 

Nevertheless there is great sameness in most _ parochial 
machinery. Nearly the same processes are used in the small 
country village and in the large town parish, which would seem 
to demand different treatment. Certain fixed ways and agencies 
are employed in both. And, 'to get closer to what I am driving 
at, these have chiefly been created or adopted in an atmosphere 
which has now been roughly disturbed, and which has left much 
of the long recognised pastoral relationship of a clergyman to his 
flock in many places well nigh disintegrated. 

Let me boldly particularise. Elementary education has long 
been a prominent feature of clerical work. The clergy took the 
lead in its promotion, and it will probably long continue to 

exercise them in many country, and in some town, parishes. 
But I fail to see that they are specially called by their ordination 
vows to be responsible for it, or for its permanent conduct, and 
now that Board Schools are multiplied, it seems to me that in 
numerous places the clergy have every reason to be thankful that 
the nation, following their lead, has come forward and facilitated 
intercourse between every man of education and the people at 
large. Why should any of them be put out because others have 
profited by their excellent example? They began the good 



















































































work, but that form of pastoral ministration which is involved 
in the teaching of the “three R’s,” may, in many places, be 
reckoned as dead or dying. 

Of course the reply to this is that the clergy thus let slip out 
of their hands a powerful and effective instrument for the teaching 
of distinctive Church doctrine. 

Look then at that special religious education which many town 
clergymen have sought to convey through the channel of lar 
elementary schools. Generations of children have been wean 
taught the Catechism in class, and trooped to church. What is 
the result? Those thus trained are almost wholly alienated from 
public worship in any form. This grave fact cannot be denied. 
Here and there we find a man endowed with specially im- 
pressive power in infecting a small school with the sacred contagion 
of distinctive dogma, and regard for Divine service. But this gift 
is rare. Most are content with insistance on the teaching of the 
Catechism, accompanied by their own occasional comments and 
explanations. And the broad result is what I have stated. The 
children slip off the ecclesiastical hook just when they should be 
landed in riper devotion. 

The method now employed may well begin to appear radically 
questionable. Is there, however, no indication of a more excellent 
way in that instruction of the youth in the Catechism which is 
stated to be among the first duties of a minister in our ordination 
service ? The seed may indeed be thus sown in a smaller field 
than when it is drilled through the time-table over acres of children 
in school, but might not the organised and carefully prepared 
religious instruction of those who present themselves in church 
or elsewhere bring a better harvest ? 

I will not particularise more on this point. I can only see an 
enormous failure, even if I do not go on to say that in many 
places, specially in towns, this educational form of pastoral 
business is virtually dead and that some fresh phase of Church 
work is needed to fill its place. 

Look next at the time-honoured practice or theory of house-to- 
house visitation in cities, where most men congregate, by the 
clergyman himself. Iam not sure that this kind of ministration 
has not already silently died, in crowded and populous districts. 
Anyhow, it is a farce to suppose that the clergyman can know 
the shifting population in a parish of several thousand souls. 
He might as well attempt to become personally acquainted with 
the fish in any given acre of a lake. Let him indeed imitate the 
fisherman in assiduous and discriminate angling. Let him use 
the net of classes, societies, guilds, or whatever form of association 
best suits his way of working; let him ground bait his waters 
with addresses, lectures, wholesome literature, and, above all, with 
carefully prepared sermons. Fish have a tendency to swim 
towards these; but let him not vex his soul and:body by con- 
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stantly wading about up to his chin, trying to put pinches of 
liquefied salt on their slippery individual tails. 

Moreover, having seen a good deal of house-to-house visitation, 
I am sure that it is very difficult to retain during its procedure 
the attitude and impulse of a sower of good seed. Much of it 
often ends in clerical gossip, smeared with a little goody varnish, 
and it sometimes leaves the parson so choked with parochial fuss 
that he has no energy left for other important work. He is 
wearied all the week, and his Saturday’s sermon suffers too. I 
do not, however, by any means deprecate visitation. It should be 
constant and insistent, but it should be discriminate; and in 
largely populated parishes it strikes me that a man who stuck to 
individually promising cases, and boldly discarded the theory of 
that postal delivery of himself at house after house, which is 
involved in such a mode of visiting as I have referred to, would 
best promote his work. The minister, moreover, might believe 
that he is not required to introduce religious conversation in 
= homes any more than in others, but that a hearty social 

indliness is, in itself, everywhere a gospel. “Occasions” will 
arise for graver speech. 

No doubt the first object of a clergyman is to reach his people, 
but there are other ways of doing this thana personally laborious 
individual hunting of them. Every year makes it easier for him 
to touch his whole parish by spoken, written, and reported 
addresses, by employing those channels which the people use, 
and by sedulously providing such services and sermons as they 
can appreciate. With all this there will be much effective 
intercourse with individuals. But these closer contacts will 
follow his wider influence, or occur in those special exhortations 
and monitions of the sick or whole which, to quote again the 
words of the Ordination Service, he is called to use “as need 
shall require and occasion shall be given.” 

Iam well aware that much useful visiting may be done by 
assistant clergy, or laymen, who sweep up the work towards the 
Church, but after all, the really effective tie must be between the 
man in charge of the parish and the people who live in it, and 
that, for them to feel his mind, we want, in cities, a fresh, if not 
a reversed, interpretation of the saw that a house-going parson 
makes a church-going people. We need, however, not merely for 
the people to feel the parson’s mind, but for him to feel theirs. 
For this purpose the old form of corporate life which existed in 
the “ Vestry,” representing much parochial interest in the Church, 
and providing an effective point of contact between the parson 
and the people, has ceased, from one cause or another, to effect 
its purpose in many mother parishes, and is wholly absent in 
those which have been carved out of them. Here I think is need 
for some fresh phase of pastoral economy as shall mitigate the 
isolation in which a clergyman sometimes stands, to his own 
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detriment, or that of the parish. I know that great difficulties 
attend the creation and working of what are called Parish Coun- 
cils. Still, the existence of some corporate engine which should 
help in the discharge of some parochial and yet clerical duties 
seems to be indicated by or involved in that rule in the Ordina- 
tion Service which directs the deacon to search for the sick and 
impotent, that by the co-operation of the curate and others they 
may be relieved. Here is the germ of some administrative 
parochial machinery intimately associated with the Church, and 
its adoption does not carry us away from the principles, or out 
of the lines of our Ordination Service. Very important work is 
there contemplated, as part of the duty of the Church, obviously 
suggesting, where possible, the association of the curate with the 
people in some sort of corporate fashion. Indeed, some such 
society, involving co-operation between the clergy and laity, is 
almost inevitably indicated in the very few definite instructions 
about pastoral ministration contained in the Ordination Service. 

I can only glance at a crowd of minor wheels in the familiar 
pastoral machine, and I am inclined to suspect that a broad 
inculcation of the principles of thrift, the steady giving of the 
cold shoulder to material appeals by the carelessly improvident, 
the denunciation of pot-house clubs, the facilitating of information 
about such as are sound, and, where possible, the promotion of 
genuine co-operative stores for the industrial classes, does more to 
help poor people, and make them feel that the parson is their 
friend, than assiduous conduct of such little amateur rivulets of 
trade and finance as are involved in clothing clubs, coal clubs, 
penny banks, and the like. Indeed, when the card, papered with 
postage stamps, comes into far more general use, I do not see 
why every penny bank, in places where the post office is 
available, might not eventually be closed. 

I am not, of course, prepared to suggest that the manifold small 
fabrics of unprofessional business which exist in divers parishes 
should be summarily demolished. They often give occasion for 
the wholesome intercourse of kind-hearted souls of the richer sort 
with poor people, and they may set up a healthy action of thrift 
in some families ; but I do not think that the personal twopenny 
communication of the parson with such as entrust him with their 
coppers, tends to deepen his best influence, but that, on the con- 
trary, people are more likely to feel themselves in contact with a 
larger life, when he pleads for and points to great principles of 
economy, and encourages them to use such public modes of 
providence as are accessible. No doubt there are some rustic 
nooks and other remote and simple clusters of life where the 
parson need have almost as many resources and ways of self-help 
as Robinson Crusoe, or the minister of Pitcairns Island; and there 
he may well be the leading Jack-of-all-trades in the place, but 
mostly he needs to realise the great currents and opportunities of 
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civilisation, and help his neighbours to use them, rather than bea 
sort of clerical waiter, always on the trot in administering to the 
wnaterial wants and whims of his parish, and incessantly being 
rung for. There is danger of this unfeeling importunity which 
may even gender contempt, since one constant form of temptation 
to which the clergyman is exposed is to fill up much of his time 
with petty semi-secular business, and so lose sight of the great 
lines of, and openings in, his calling. Thus it is possible that he 
may be seen playing the pastoral fiddle when he might sound a 
trumpet, or pottering in the flower-bed when he might raise a 
crop in the field. ‘The parson of a parish should be on the 
engine and not trundle a wheelbarrow. He should help to 
command the fleet, and not tire himse!f with rowing about in a 
cock-boat. 

The great questions and issues of a stormy time are infinitesi- 
mally affected by the kindly discharge of a crowd of small 
self-imposed semi-secular obligations. Even their successful 
performance only tickles the carcase of one of the heaving 
classes with which he has to deal, and takes his eyes off others 
who are glad to realise his guidance, and who (if it do not lose 
its savour) are the salt of the Church. 

Sometimes a clergyman seems to fancy that if he finds a 
congregation in his church and does not disperse it, his chief 
duty towards its assembled members is discharged. He is liable 
so to busy himself about those who don’t come to hear what he 
might say, as half to neglect the claims of those who do. Any of 
my brethren must forgive me when I venture on the utterance of 
the fancy that we do not always realise the immense oppor- 
tunities of the sermon, the preparation of which is sometimes 
thrust into a corner, especially by those who have the dangerous 
gift of extemporaneous speech. There are cases in which, no 
doubt, some poor people wonder where it all comes from; and 
this thought has even crossed the mind of the educated with 
less complimentary perception. Anyhow, in these days we have 
to face fresh phases of preaching, however much we are tempted 
to run in a rut, and grind the old homiletical barrel-organ. But 
why should any humdrum method of speech continue to be 
correctly described as sermonising, when there are a score of 
burning questions in the air which the most intelligent and 
receptive worshipper would be glad for the preacher to speak 
of, which concern the peace of his soul and the conduct of his 
life, and the thought of which he has brought with him into the 
church ? 

If the preacher has nothing to say of these things which 
exercise men, if he does not apprehend that elasticity of the 
Gospel which fits it for this manifold use, if, while the sky is 
thick with religious doubts and difficulties, he can do no more 
than pad purchased skeletons with wool out of his own brain, or 
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if, when he ventures on a message of his own, he always gives a 
long offing to the chief questions of the day- —why, then he 
continues to sermonise, sticks to Esarhaddon, and, for a practical 
Gospel lesson, urges suspicion of all inquiry, and contentment 
with our lot. 

I am sure that some clergy might shake out: the reefs of their 
sermons, recollecting that the Christ used arms of precision, and 
had much to say, very plainly, about the thoughts, things, persons, 
and doings of His day, of manifold application. For all practical 
purposes ‘beside the soporific, the old Mesopotamia sermon is stone 
dead, though its ghost may haunt some pulpits, but I think we 
do not all realise that the great principles contained in our Ordina- 
tion Service are generally capable of far freer and bolder use in 
the matter and method of our public addresses, and that in the 
construction of sermons, and the choice of subjects on which to 
preach, some might well see fresh phases of Church work. 

To pass from sermons to services, | would very shortly put in 
a plea for a freer use and equipment of the liturgy we have 
inherited. The form of pastoral ministration indicated by the 
three-decker, commanded by one officer, and manned with one 
clerk, is dead or dying, but how far fresh attitudes in the 
conduct of worship may be adopted, it is not easy to say, though 
I am very sure that the unquestioned acceptance of what is called 
an advanced ritual by divers devout congregations should not be 
at the mercy of so infinitesimal a proportion of the inhabitants of 
a populous parish as are now occasionally enabled to give effect to 
their intolerance. Without advocating a conspicuously florid and 
dramatic, setting of the highest acts “of worship, [ am sure that 
in many places, and by men of various schools of thought, far 
greater life might be given to our services by a warmer presenta- 
tion of them than many have as yet ventured to think practicable, 
and that by music, division, by, ¢.g., occasionally the severance 
of the sermon from the prayers, and by other ways which may 
suggest themselves, venerable or traditional monotony, which 
often passes into drowsiness, would be found not so acceptable as 
it is sometimes thought ta be. 

No doubt, if we take a wide view of what is going on in the 
Church, we may see indications of movement, a “distaste for an 
antique respectability which is too pronounced to please all. 
Some, ¢.g., are not content with damning the secularist, but are 
willing to recognise any earnest purpose which is pursued with 
self-sacrifice, and professes to aim at the good of men, as not wholly 
undivine, though it may work in a questionable channel. They do 
not simply rap strange fingers honestly trying to untie the hardest 
knots of life. They think that the Church is called more to seek 
and to save than to condemn, that Christian charity involves the 
imputation of good motives even in such as oppose or speak evil 
of her, and that by the recognition of these motives she can best 
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show to those who differ from herself “a more excellent way.” 
We can give a dog a bad name and hang him, but we cannot 
hang the sceptic. On the contrary, he is provoked into a more 
lively state of alienation and antagonism by any attempted 
summary disposal of him and his claims. It is not impossible 
to meet the socialist on his own grounds; and instead of leaving 
the drama to the devil, cherish a wholesome relationship between 
the stage and the Chureh. 

There are manifold signs of a desire to escape from, or hinder, 
a hide-bound condition, or sheer antagonistic attitude; and 
though some of the team may occasionally seem to kick over the 
traces, a pulling steed is better than a very tame one. For 
Church use we don’t want only ladies’ horses, whose special 
excellence is that, under all circumstances, they are warranted 
perfectly quiet to ride and drive. 

To glance back for a final moment on the ground over which 
we have passed, I think we must admit, without any great strain 
of concession, that we are all tempted to become unduly attached 
to instruments and methods of work, which, though they may 
have served a good purpose, rapidly tend to become obsolete, 
especially in these days ; and that clergy are encouraged, by the 
significant absence of minute instructions received at our ordina- 
tion, not merely to have our loins girded and our lights burning, 
but, in the spirit of St. Paul, sometimes to forget the things 
which are behind, and always be ready to face fresh forms of 
Church work, and ‘thus preserve the “ old wine in new bottles.” 
HARRY JONES. 
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“* Over-crowding and -population, 
Famine and war may harm the nation, 
Which is a great calamitee. . . 
Crumpetty chat and sociable prying, 
Five-o’ clock tea and five-o’ clock lying, 
Have done more harm to you and to me.”” 


I. 


“< THERE is nothing new under the sun;’ if Solomon had seen 
Parbury, he would never have written that. Everything here 2s 
new—the paint, the church, the bread, and the people who are 
detestably parvenus, with a very few exceptions.” 

Here Henry Grantham put down his pen and paused. By 
“very few exceptions” he was fully aware that he meant only 
one person, and it was of that one person he now paused to 
think. She lived not ten minutes off; she was not twenty years 
old; she was totally his opposite in mind and disposition; and 
yet she attracted him. But he was not in love; certainly not. 
He had quite made up his mind that a woman would be dread- 
fully in his way. All his life he had been bent on success, and 
it was just because he could not find it at the London Bar that he 
had come to gain legal laurels as a barrister in the neighbouring 
town, orie of our largest and grimiest commercial centres. This, 
and this alone, had induced him to settle in its suburb, its dismal 
parasite, the criminally new Parbury. And were his thoughts 
to be so easily diverted, and for no better reason than a strong- 
willed, impulsive, romantic girl, whose will and impetuosity he 
meant to curb? (Her romance he rather liked; it was natural 
and piquant ina woman.) Bah, it was absurd! and he returned 
to his letter. 

Meanwhile, Ruth Fielding—the subject of his meditations— 
was, strange to say, also thinking of him, with this difference— 
that she knew and owned that she was in love with him, and 
that she was not writing a letter, but sitting over the fire, with 
her knees crossed, and a “Shelley ” in her lap. How she had 
loathed Parbury till he had come! And now it was the most 
glorious place on earth. She would not exchange it even for 
London—her beloved London—where she had always lived with 
her father till his recent death had compelled her to come here, 
to keep house for her bachelor uncle. Yes, where was London 
now? Yet her circumstances had not changed; the neighbours 
were as stale and dreary, the curate as tedious, the one young 
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man as insufferable as before, and her actual life was as dull: 
breakfast at a quarter-past eight precisely (eggs on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; brawn on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays; and bacon on Sundays), housekeeping, reading under 
protest, silent walks with her uncle, lunch, notes, calls (oh, 
heavens, from a provincial Mrs. Grundy !), tea, clothes-mending, 
dinner, dulness, bed. True, there were Ruth’s poor people. She 
had taken them up, as her one excitement, in a fine frenzy of 
theory, and “did” them, on all manner of principles, three times 
a week, after sundry altercations with her uncle, an old gentle- 
man who had all his life been forced to face harsh realities, and 
who consequently growled at theories and five-o’clock tea as 
luxuries only fit for young ladies and invalids. 

And two months ago this Henry Grantham, this element so 
foreign to Parbury, had come into it. He had been duly talked 
of, duly criticised, duly lied about. In the last eight weeks 
Parbury had made his income vary from fifty to seven hundred 
pounds ; he was, in turn, discovered to be a prig, a genius, a bore, 
a bully, a demagogue, and the second cousin of a lord, and every 
maiden heart, save Ruth’s, in every yellow-brick villa of Parbury, 
had in turn quivered with the confidence that it had turned the 
massive head of Henry Grantham, but felt sure that “ he was too 
honourable to speak.” This was a stock Parbury phrase, the 
precise meaning of which nobody had ever yet found out, but 
which covered a thousand throbs of mortified vanity, for it was 
always cited by the Parbury maidens as the incontrovertible 
reason of their prolonged girlhood. 

Even now, as Grantham folded his letter and Ruth dreamed 
by the fire, his prospects were being discussed at Mrs. Smythe- 
Firkins. This lady was one of the chief Lares of Parbury. She 
was supposed to have some dim connection with the county, for, 
like all provincial lights, Parbury was a satellite of “county.” 
Nobody had ever quite discovered Mrs. Smythe-Firkins’ relations 
to this social leviathan; her enemies muttered that her grand- 
father was once caretaker of Sir Huntsman Houndum’s place in 
Blankshire ; her friends prattled of an original Fierquin, who came 
over with Norman William, and who gained his name from his 
patrician pride. But, be this as it may, and whether Mrs. Smythe- 
Firkins had inherited a compound name in the county, or whether 
the county had originated Mrs. Smythe-Firkins’ compound name, 
the fact of her social standing in Parbury remained infallible. 
She was generally considered to understand what’s what, knew 
everybody ever mentioned by sight or by name, used French 
idioms quite airily, and gave charming “ little dinners,” at which 
she made three-quarters of the Parbury marriages. Of course she 
had a “day at home ;” indeed her Thursdays were the birthdays 
of Parbury, on each of which it took new life—and as Thursday 
is the particular day on which this story begins, and as we have 
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nothing better to do, we might as well follow the world to 
Mrs. Smythe-Firkins’ villa. 

There is perhaps nothing more absolutely depressing than a 
rising suburb. To the sense of smallness is added the sense of 
incompletion, and the smell of new paint is stronger than either. 
Just such an impression was produced by Parbury: Here were 
rows of unfinished villas, in buff brick; rows of unfinished 
gardens, where the grass was not yet grown; unfinished pails of 
paint; unfinished people, with blurred features and indefinite 
expressions; and unfinished trees, which straggled wearily up a 
road that never seemed to finish either. Such aroad! It knew 
but two variations—glaring white dustiness in summer, cheerfully 
relieved by a dead butterfly or drooping dandelion, and grey 
muddiness at every other season, with no variation at all, except 
for the puddles which always stood there, whether it rained 
or no. 

Everything that was not unfinished was only just finished, and 
countless “TO LET’s” glared from flimsy oriel windows. The 
chief roads were the High Road and Disraeli Road. Parbury had 
a large selection of names, and having indeed exhausted all our 
statesmen from Dunstan to Gladstone, supplemented them by 
picturesque archaisms, such as “ Gower’s Walk” and “The Ladies’ 
Pleasaunce,” which was its newest and ugliest villa, inhabited by 
four of its oldest and ugliest bachelors. 

At the end of Disraeli Road stood Mrs. Smythe-Firking’ villa. 
She boasted a mania for everything old (which accounted for her 
marriage with Mr. Smythe-Firkins), and a beautiful impartiality 
as to century. Hence her Gothic mansion, having broken out 
into gables, was enigmatically crowned by a Greek Mercury, and 
furthermore proved her absence of prejudice as to century by its 
anomalous name of “Queen Bess’ Bower.” The very small 
garden, entirely suffocated by bulky blossoms, was allowed 
to run wild, which it accordingly did, until it almost ran away 
altogether (which might have been a blessing), and the whole 
presented a charming combination of a Swiss chalet, a sham 
jungle, and the Pagoda at Kew. 

In the small, mazy drawing-room cheap yellow pots and 
impertinent rugs tripped up every step, whilst huge meaningless 
bows of ribbon fastened nothing on to tiny meaningless chairs, 
or pretended to tie up the outbreak of Japanese fans and plates 
which strangled the walls. Here a select conclave had gathered 
round the fire, for the aforesaid purpose of discussing Grantham’s 
affairs. It consisted in Mrs. Blacker, the widow of Parbury, 
mysteriously and perennially in mourning (in which she was 
frequently photographed, leaning on the back of a carved chair); 
Miss Boreall, who had read Prescott’s ‘“ Conquest of Mexico,” and 
was considered intellectual ; Miss Sharpe, a drab lady of uncer- 
tain years, who had founded the Early Rising Society, the Society 
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for Painting Spring Flowers on China, the Half-Hourly Reading 
Society, the Mrs. Hemans’ Readings, and the Parbur Yy Maiden’s 
Magazine; and the one young man—Mr. Reginald Dixon—a 
(very) limited company of very small talk, with no particular 
feature except an eye-glass, which he wore like an eye, and a 
parting whose unmitigated straightness almost amounted to 
genius. 

” ‘Their hostess was making tea at the other end of the room. 

“Well, I can’t make Mr. Grantham out,” Miss Boreall was 
remarking. 

“Don’t try, pray don’t, dear Miss Boreall,” said the young man 
tenderly. He hada reputation for repartee. 

“No, darling, pray don’t,” put in Miss Sharpe mm sage 
“Mr. Dixon is quite right—it’ s not in your line. Babes like 
can’t expect that, you know. But we older babes, who ie 
lived just a leetle bit longer, we know the wicked world better, 
and can see through our Mr. Grantham—eh, Mr. Dixon ?” 

“Can't say, really now. I’m afraid I’m as bad as Miss Boreall 
—as good I should say ” (Bella looked coy), “not thirty yet, and 
haven’t seen the world myself ; born to blush unseen and that sort 
of thing, you know.” 

Here ever ybody gurgled with laughter. 

“Have you ever blushed, Mr. Dixon?” rippled Miss Boreall, 
lifting her arch ey ebrows. 

“Well, hardly ever,’ replied the jocose young man with 
insinuation ; “don’t go in for that sort of thing myself; perhaps 
Grantham does, but I confess I see nothing in him; great muff, 
confounded prig, too; tries to be different to ev erybody else, and 
all that, you know ; can’t stand a man who thinks himself better 
than his neighbours. 


“He is very handsome, iShouiih he <s eccentric,” from Miss 
Sharpe. 

“ And such very fair hair,” put in Mrs. Blacker, with clenching 
logic, “that somehow one feels he must be good, you know. He 
looks so well in black, too; such a distinguished air.” 

“ But then he is so very free-thinking,’ resumed Bella Boreall ; 
“a shooting-coat on Sundays, and I believe he actually writes for 
the papers, and he doesn’t come to tea, or tennis, or archery 
meetings, or anything that other people like.” 

- Ah, but he is in mourning ; and who knows,” asked Mrs. 
Blacker, pensively, “whether he can afford a black frock-coat on 
Sundays ¢ His aunt died, you know, —er, oh, you 
remember whom I mean, surely ?”’ 

“Ah, yes—Lady Duff-Grantham—I once thought there was a 
case between Mab—her daughter—and our Mr. Grantham,” 
replied Miss Sharpe, who had once seen the ladies in question 
giving away the prizes at a school treat. But as to him i 

“Ow est-ce donc? Qwest-ce donc? Qwest-ce donc?” and a 
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jingle of many bangles accompanied each question, as Mrs. 
Smythe-Firkins, who seemed mainly to consist of curly fringe 
and bracelet, clattered up to the group. 

“Mr. Grantham is it ? Nothing strange about him, my dear 
Connie, 7ien du tout; heaps of men like him down in Cheshire ; 
or in town, last season, | remember, don’t you remember, 
Charlie ?” 

Thus summoned, Charlie, a/ias Miss Charlotte Tandem, dashed 
up. Mrs. Smythe-Firkins always had a dashing young lady 
staying with her, and on this occasion Miss Tandem, though 
herself'a native of Parbury, was the favoured individual. 

“What’s the row, J.?” Miss Tandem called every one, and 
especially young married women, by the first letter of their 
Christian names, as easily as she always wore shirt fronts, spotted 
neckties, and a billy-cock hat. “Oh, Harry Grantham, is it? 
Awful prig, not a bad hand at billiards, though. But I’ve never 
found the like of him for cheek, and I’ve seen no end of men in 
my time. They’re all conceited, but he beats them out and 
out. Ten to one that’s why he fancies R. F.; she’s a prig.” 

“R. F.?, Whom Do you mean?” cried everybody, knowing 
perfectly well who was meant all the time. 

“Bosh! you all know well enough—don’t look so green, 
Boreall, my dear. I mean Ruth Fielding, of course.” 

“Ruth!” and Miss Boreall lifted her eyebrows; “oh, poor old 
Ruth !” 


“ And why poor old Ruth? She's a very good sort; bit of a prig 
perhaps, but that'll wear off.” 

“But such a complexion ; she’s a dear eccentric old thing, and 
no one is‘more devoted to her than I am—we both love reading 
so—but i 

“T quite agree with Charlie,” put in Miss Sharp hurriedly, 
glad of a victory over Miss Boreall. “It’s a ease. He danced 
three times running with her at the Ambroses’,, and took her 
in to supper.” 

“And prowled all round the table till he found her a plover’s 
egg,” laughed Mrs. Smythe-Firkins. “In the county we should 
shrug our r shoulders, om call it a fait acconypli |” 

“Well what he can see in her,’ resumed Miss Boreall. “For 
us who know her, dear girl, and how good she really is, it’s so 
different, but I could not truthfully say” (Miss Boreall spoke as 
if they had all been pressing her truthfully to say) “that she has 
outward charm.” 

“No, indeed,” drawled Mr. Dixon, “it goes very deep indeed. 
I prefer a charm that I can see more easily,” and his amorous 
eye-glass hovered over Miss Boreall’s placid features. “In fact, 
she’s too deep by half for me. She know’s Latin and Hindo- 
stanee, or something of that sort, doesn’t she ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” and Mrs. Blacker mournfully shook her headstone 
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bonnet. “ But then she has no mother or father—poor orphan !— 
she docs know Latin, I believe, and she looks so strangely at my 
little children, beside walking alone after dark.” 

“Oh, hang Latin! I hope it'll come off, a wedding in Parbury 
would be such a blessing,” cried Miss Tandem. 

“We mayn’t have so very long to wait for that,’ ended 
Reginald Dixon, and his eye-glass, which meant to fix Miss 
Boreall, fixed Miss Sharpe by mistake, with such infinite 
tenderness, that for ever afterwards she went through life with 
the tradition of one nascent proposal which she had nipped in the 
bud, because “she did not love the man.” 


II. 


WHEN Ruth had dreamed away an hour, a restless feeling came 
over her and a need of fresh air. It was already nearly six, and 
an October dusk was creeping over Parbury and closing up the 
villas in grey gauze for the night, like their own drawing-room 
chandeliers ‘as she sallied forth towards Parbridge, where her 
district lay. She had thought of an old woman “to whom she 
had long promised a visit, and though she might just as well 
have paid it next morning by daylight, still she had a theory 
that it was cowardly to bow to conventionality, and boldly faced 
the murky dark which deepened with every step. The object of 
her visit lived in a remote corner of Parbridge, and had so many 
tales of grievances, real and fictitious, to pour into Ruth’s patient 
ear and to be consoled by Ruth’s loving words, that it was full 
seven before she could start for home again. She must be home 
before half-past, or there would be a domestic storm. There was 
a short cut across a field which she had never tried before, still, 
if she remembered her bearings, she would be sure to find her 
way, even through the gathering darkness which was rapidly 
turning into a thick fog. An unaccountable nervousness, quite 
foreign to her, had suddenly overtaken her. She dreaded she 
knew not what, something unknown ahead; something alive 
which she would touch unexpectedly and which would move as 
she touched it. On she flew, quickening her pace, and shudder- 
ing at every stone against which her foot stumbled. Suddenly, as 
she rushed forward, she was stooped short, exactly by what she 
had dreaded : her foot had come against something alive. Good 
heavens ! what was it? It turned and rose, unnaturally large in 
the looming darkness. She repressed a shriek, then vainly tried 
to reproduce it, as the black bulk came near to her, and she could 
feel its hot breath on her cheeks. No sound would come ; she 
stood rooted to the ground, paralysed with horror. 

“ D-d-darn you!” screamed a husky voice, broken and 
inarticulate with drink. She recognised it at once as the pro- 
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perty of the worst drunkard in Parbridge, a gaol-bird, who had 
twice almost killed his wife in his fits of intoxication. 

“What the the d-devil d’yer mean by kn-nocking me?” he 
roared, wrenching hold of her arm. 

None of the traditional prescriptions for emergencies came into 
her mind. She thought of none of those heroines in novels whose 
soft hands laid on a bully’s shoulder instantaneously compel him 
to hang his impossible head ; or whom Providence has blessed 
with such en tout cas eyes that they can quell a brute by a 
mesmeric glance, and simultaneously reform him for ever by the 
sight of their pitying tears. Ruth merely stood and stared, then 
gasped, in a voice low with fierce fright, “ You coward! be off, be 
off, [say!” For an answer he fell full against her, a dead weight 
in his heavy sottishness. She tried with all her might to push 
him from her, but all in vain. He lay like a stone upon her, so 
that she could hardly hold her ground. Another tremendous 
effort, and this time as she pushed she heard a footstep close 
behind her. Then her voice came back, “ Help!” she shrieked, 
“Help!” 

. What's up? Who wants help?” said a voice at her elbow. 
In spite of her fright she recognised it directly ; it was not loud, 
even now in its answer to her cry, but it was wonderfully clear 
She did not call again, she wished she had never called, but 
Henry Grantham had already reached her. He had a pocket- 
lantern in his hand, and grasped the situation ata glance. Coming 
up from the back he gave the man such a blow with his stick as 
sent him reeling into a ditch. “There, take that, you brute,” he 
said quietly, “for insulting a lady.” He knew by her voice that 
she was a lady, even though he had not recognised her. Now the 
light of his lantern. fell full upon her face, “Good heavens, Miss 
Fielding!” he exclaimed, “you here, in such a place, and at such 
an hour!” Ruth hung her head so low as to hide her burni 
face. There was such strong disapprobation in his voice. “I 


shall see you home now, come along; you will catch cold if you . 


stand here any longer,” he continued, as she made no reply. 

She followed him mechanically. Tor a few seconds they kept 
silent. 

“ T had gone to see a poor old woman,’ she half whispered at last. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “ if I appear impertinent, but could you 
not have gone as well to-morrow? It is not the right thing for a 
lady to be out alone after dark, above all in this neighbourhood. 
I should not allow one of my own sisters to do it, so you mustn’t 
be vexed at my telling you my mind,” he added, as she again 
remained silent. 

“Tt doesn’t do to put off doing things,” she said half apologeti- 
cally ; ‘‘ besides,” more defiantly, ‘1 don’t see why one should bow 
down to every stupid rule that society makes without any 
reason.” 
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“ Again excuse me, but society does not make stupid rules, and 
never without a reason. Especially in this case, I see a very 
distinct reason.” 

“T don’t,” quoth Ruth perversely, longing to say “I do,” but 
compelled, by some force outside herself, to contradict him. 

“Well, first there is the fact that you make yourself conspicu- 
ous, which is very undesirable for any lady; then you expose 
yourself to a great many dangers and disagreeables more 
undesirable still.” 

“Tf one always thought of those things one would never do any 
good at all, Mr. Grantham.” 

“One would not do good in one’s own way you mean; but then 
that is often no good at all.” 

“You mean, T suppose, that I ought to desert my poor people,” 
she replied, reddening, “because I am afraid of being thought 
unlady-like ? ” 

“No, Ido not mean anything of that kind. I feel sure that 
there is nothing which is so essentially the sphere of a lady as 
seeing after the poor. What I mean is, that you ought to visit 
them at proper times.” 

“But then that is so awfully dull.” 

Grantham was pleased at the opportunity of “treating ” her 
“ romance.” 

“You young ladies are always so romantic,’ he began playfully; 
“that is because you haven’t seen the world, and because,” with 
a little laugh, “you read too much poetry.” 

“T don’t think that does much harm.” 

“No, no. Don’t misunderstand me, harm is too strong a 
word. Poetry is a good thing enough in its way ”—with cheerful 
patronage—“ very ‘good—I have the highest opinion of poetry 
as a charming form ‘of relaxation, but it is dangerous ; certainly 
it gives false ideas of life. Shepherds and shepherdesses may 
live on air, we live on beef and mutton.” 

“What! Do you mean you have nothing better to say for 
Shelley, and Keats, and Browning ?” 

“Shelley had a most inaccurate ‘mind, and was a most objection- 
able man. Keats has some pretty lines ; as for Browning, I don’t 
think he knows what he means. I certainly don't—utter non- 
sense—put it in the fire.” 

Ruth was silent, nor did she confess to herself the feeling of 
disappointment that stole into her heart. Men judged so, she 
supposed,—at least, brilliant men, who had seen life, and were 
making a famous career. But he did not notice her silence. “ If 
you want poetry,” he continued, “read Pope—there’s poetry for 
you and sense too. But I don’t think ; you need any more poetry ; 
you have quite enough already, only don’t grow too quixotic, 
don’t try to be unlike other people. We shall have you quite a 
little ‘revolutionary’ soon.” 
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“Tama red-hot republican,” said Ruth, quite seriously, “ aren’t 

ou?” 

He laughed with good-natured loftiness. “Iam a Liberal,” he 
said, in a distinct, explanatory tone ; “that is not quite the same, 
but a lady’s politics are very different things to ours. No; stick 
to your poetry, it is much more a woman’s province. But— 
take care, there is a large stone, you will fall.” He held his 
lantern before, to show her the stumbling-block, and caught hold 
of her hand to prevent her from tripping. For a moment they 
stood still. He kept her hand fast in his, as he said: 

“¢ Ah, Miss Ruth, don’t try too much romance! Promise me to 
go on no more of these useless expeditions. I and my lantern 
may not be there the next time. It was just a chance this 
evening; I went into town by the five-o’clock tram, and was 
walking back for exercise. Come, promise,” as she half turned 
her face away from him. She did not say a word, but let her 
hand lie passively in his. 

“Come, promise,” he repeated. 

Another pause, then : 

“Very well, I promise,” she answered, like a rebellious child 
who has given in, in low, meek tones, and with a delightful 
sense of having been mastered by a will stronger than her own. 
Then they both laughed. 

“ Now you’re good,” he said ; “‘ come, we must be quick home, 
or what will your uncle say ?” 

He released her hand ; as her arm fell by her side, she slightly 
winced with the pain from the wrench it had received. He saw 
it in a moment: “You are in pain?” he said; “did that brute 
hurt you ?” 

“Only a little twist,” and she gave a rather limp laugh,—“ it 
will pass off again in a minute.” 

“And I hurt it again just now? If I had only known! I 
am so sorry!” he said, with real tenderness ; pluck and physical 
pain were the two things for which Henry Grantham had most 
feeling. “Let me bandage it for you with my handkerchief, I 
will be very gentle.” 

“T am sure you would, but really it isn’t anything, and will be 
best if I leave it alone. We ought to be getting on.” 

Indeed it had grown very late, for Ruth’s efforts to follow her 
short cut had only resulted in taking her from her real route into 
another and more circuitous path. But even the prospect of her 
uncle’s wrath could not take away the rapture which possessed 
her as she stood on the doorstep saying good-night to her guide. 

“ Will you be scolded ?” he asked; “sha’n’t I come in and ex- 
plain matters to your uncle ?” 

“No, thanks all the same, I will manage,” she answered, 
smiling. ‘ You have done quite enough already ; thank you so 
much for your lantern, and for your good advice.” 
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Drab. Miss Sharpe, on the shady side of forty, having been 
fetched from Mrs. Smythe-Firkins, by a pretty maid of eighteen, 
caught the last ake of the unconscious couple, as she passed 
them on her homeward way. She formed her own conclusions, 
and did not keep them to herself. Firstly, the discovery of a 
piece of news in Parbury reflected as great a glory on the dis- 
coverer as that of America upon Columbus; last, but not least, 
she dined with Mrs. Blacker that very same evening. 

Meanwhile Ruth had gone in and “ explained.” 

“ Walked home with Mr. Grantham, Ruth!” cried her uncle. 
“ Are youmad? Ahighly improper proceeding! You have com- 
promised yourself—distinetly compromised yourself! What will 
Parbury say?” What would Parbury say? What did Ruth 
care? Had she not the delicious sense that she had been forced to 
obey? And oh, how delicious to obey, to be scolded,—nay, even 
coerced, if we can but choose the authority ! 

“ And oh, how delicious,” thought Grantham, as he watched her 
retreat, and heard the door close, “to command a fine, spirited 
girl like that, with pluck and reason of her own, a girl who did 
not cave in at once but who absorbed all one’s will and powers of 
argument! What pluck she had shown with that brute too! 
Never shrieked or gone into hysterics !” 

After all, had he been declaring a false admiration for con- 
ventionality in women, which this girl, whom he did admire, 
certainly did not possess? No, it was the truth after all; he did 
admire it in women, but it was not what he wanted in a wife. 
wife? Had it gone as far as this, even in his thoughts? Ah, 
how he would protect and cherish and tenderly convince her! 
Nonsense, he was not going to marry her,—or anybody else. 
Matrimony meant too great a sacrifice. It meant giving up all 
his freedom and the habits into which he had grown and the easy 
simplicity of only caring for one person. Yet an overpowering 
tenderness had sprung up from beneath the hard crust of seven 
years’ work and worldliness. It had revived and restored him in 
@ way surprising to himself. As he walked upstairs, he laid his 
hand softly on the curly head of his landlady’s child whom he had 
never before noticed,and gave him a penny for lollipops; and 
when he entered his own warm room he sighed as he had not 
sighed for years, because he felt, for the first time, how lonely it 
was to enjoy the fire by oneself. 


Hil. 


By the morrow, Ruth Fielding’s expedition with Henry Grantham 
was all over Parbury, and by noon all the local Coles had, of 
course, fled to Mrs. Smythe-Firkins to “talk matters over.’ 

cw ell, ” said the irrepressible Charlie, “who'd have thought it 
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she was not such a fool as she looked. So that’s her little game, 
is it?” 

“And Connie Sharpe (by-the-by, why isn’t she here?) says 
that he was standing as close to her as youareto me. I suppose 
he had just been proposing. How they could do it on a door- 
step! By letter, or in a conservatory,—but newspaper writing 
does blunt delicacy, I always said so.” 

“And, of course, as for her, its no wonder her notions are 
mixed with all those eccentric books on her table. German and 
Greek atheists, and that what-do-you-call-him, who thought we 
were all monkeys, which is most offensive, as I’m mortally certain 
that J was never such a creature, and it does account for so much 
of her conduct.” 

“Meeting in the dark, too! of course, they must be engaged, 
else it would be too eccentric, even for dear old Ruth.” 

“It was Connie who heard her words quite distinctly: ‘ You 
have done quite enough already ;’ that was what she said. Of 
course what could it mean except a proposal? No, they must be 
engaged. Ah, here 2s Connie! Well, Con, darling, any news ?” 

Miss Sharpe had great news. Miss Sharpe had been to Par- 
bury, and there she found out from poor old Mrs. Blake, that 
her husband, poor old Mr. Blake, had seen a gentleman with a 
lantern lighting a young lady along the road, after seven o'clock 
last night. This clenched matters. Miss Sharpe could swear,— 
yes, in the fervour of this decisive moment, Miss Sharpe actually 
offered to swear, that Henry Grantham had held a Jantern; now, 
no two men would hold a lantern for a young lady’s benefit on 
the same night; ergo, Mr. Grantham and Miss Fielding were 
engaged. 

“Was it a rendezvous ?’’ murmured Miss Boreall, very dis- 
tinctly. “Ah,no; I could not believe that. Even dear, innocent, 
unconventional old Ruth would not think of that.” 

“ What’s the odds, as long as they’re happy ? They’re engaged, 
and there'll be a wedding at Parbury. One old maid the less, 
ain’t we, thank heaven ; and one man the less, too, more’s the 
pity,” and Miss Tandem fanned herself very violently with a large- 
checked pocket-handkerchief. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smythe-Firkins, “they are engaged, and if 
they’re engaged, I must give a little dinner. Cela va sans dire. 
It’s the thing—vraiment, it’s the thing., Clandestine or 
not clandestine, c’est un fait accompli. I must give a little 
dinner at once and ask them both!” 

So Mrs. Smythe-Firkins sent out friendly cards in a very big 
handwriting, slanting to the left, and with her Christian name 
“ Julia,” in blue or red in one corner; and the date fixed for the 
party was that day week. 

In due season, Mr. Grantham accepted with much pleasure from 
London, whither he had been summoned on business the very 
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next morning after the adventure; whilst poor Ruth had shut 
herself into her room and refused to see any one, in order the 
better to cure a fearful cold caught on her escapade, and which 
she was nursing against the dinner-party ; she meant to go to it 
anyhow, but preferred to attend it with a nose of the ordinary 
size and cheeks without that Pompeian red with which influenza 
invariably papers the complexion. 

During Grantham’s visit to London, there had passed in his 
mind a struggle, the issue of which had not yet been decided— 
the struggle between the ease of bachelorhood and the prospect 
of marriage. Did he love her, or did he not? He was not sure. 
Could he make up his mind to give up being grumpy when he 
liked, cheerful when he liked, silent when he liked ?—to be 
eternally consulting a woman’s capricious pleasure? He was not 
sure. Did he believe in love at all? He was notsure. One need 
not, after all, possess anything warmer than a sincere attachment 
for one’s wife; it wore better than love, but was this feeling only 
sincere attachment? He was not sure. Besides, he must think of 
his career; he must not forget what he owed to himself, that his 
duty to the Bar came first. Did it come first ? Was not the 
thought of a home of his own and a wife of his own, more 
attractive still? At any rate he had done nothing to commit 
either himself or her. Nobody, he flattered himself, imagined for 
one moment that he had any “views” with regard to Ruth 
Fielding. They would probably never dream he would look so 
low. And she, dear little woman, was far too humble to think 
of such a possibility either, so he had not endangered her happi- 
ness; though if he did propose, he didn’t much doubt as to the 
result. That was all a great deal gained, and as for the rest— 
why, for the first time in his life, he resolved to let things drift ; 
he would allow the dinner-party, where he felt sure he should 
meet her, to decide them for him. 

As he walked up the Parbury Road, from the station, his bag 
in his hand, he saw, to his horror, that his pet detestation, the 
one young man, was rapidly advancing towards him. His horror 
increased, when the detestation, hailing him familiarly, proceeded 
to stop—and reached its culmination, when he slapped him 
cordially upon the back. If there is one thing which a man 
hates more than another, it is to be slapped ‘hard upon the 
back by some one whom he utterly abhors. Grantham moved 
uneasily. 

“T congratulate you heartily, old boy!” piped the abomination, 
with whom Grantham had hitherto been on the most distant of 
bowing terms. 

“Congratulate me/—on what ? What the deuce do you mean ?” 
he ejaculated. 

“Oh, don’t humbug me / No need to be shy now, old man! 
It’s all over Parbury. 
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At this instant Grantham felt an almost irrepressible desire to 
kick Mr. Dixon into the road. Controlling it, however, with some 
difficulty, he reiterated : 

“ What on earth d’ you mean, Dixon?” 

“Mean? Why your engagement, of course !” 

“My ENGAGEMENT? Are you mad ?” 

“Never was more sensible. Aren’t you engaged to Miss 
Fielding? Oh no, of course not.” 

Grantham was in a white heat; then, after a pause, he said 
quickly : “ There’s not a word of truth in the whole story; it’s a 
beastly lie.” 

“Well, it’s all over Parbury, you'll find—upon my word, it 
is.” 

“Then Ill trouble you to contradict it, whenever you may 
hear it. Good-evening, Mr. Dixon.” 

That worthy gave a long whistle and replied: “Oh,” in an 
utterly incredulous tone; but Grantham had walked on at a 
furious pace. So they had been busy about his affairs too, had 
they ? Who had spread this fiction abroad? If there had been 
no likelihood of its ever becoming fact, he would not have cared 
a snap ; as matters were, he was in a rage. Who had concocted it ? 

Not she / Had she had anything to do with it? Impossible! 
So unladylike! Yet who else could have started it ? 

At this point of his meditations, up rushed Miss Sharpe, from 
the opposite side of the way, with a kid glove outstretched 
towards him. “Oh, dear Mr. Grantham” (she might call him 
“dear,” now that he was engaged), “I may congratulate you, 
mayn't I?” 

So here it was all over again. 

“No, Miss Sharpe, you mayn't,” he replied. “I am very 
angry at the rumour which I find has been spread abroad in my 
absence, and I beg you will give me your kind help in con- 
tradicting it whenever you can.” And lifting his hat, he passed 
on, leaving her still standing in the road, with her outstretched 
glove and an expression of bewildered dismay in her glazed pink 
eye. | 

But this was the last straw, and it broke the camel’s back. 
Nothing should induce him to marry her now. So they knew 
he was in love, before he knew it himself, did they? Well, he 
had decided. She should not have made a foregone conclusion. 
He would never give all Parbury the chance of saying; “I told 
you so.” Presumptuous little fool! At this moment, he was 
certain he did not love Ruth Fielding; and he went upstairs to 
dress for dinner. 

All this time Miss Boreall had been a devoted friend. Day 
after day, she had called to inquire after Ruth’s cold, and to beg 
in vain for admittance; and this very afternoon, when Ruth’s 
advent at a dinner-party made further refusal impossible, had 
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been shown up into the drawing-room, where Miss Fielding laid 
resting upon the sofa. 

Miss Boreall bent over her and gave her three long kisses. 
“How are you, darling ?” she asked meaningly. 

Then she sat and looked at her wistfully, as if she expected 
something from Ruth, who only said: ‘“ Well, what have you 
been doing with yourself, Bella ?” (Miss Boreall’s real name was 
Harriet, but for no apparent reason, she was always called 
“ Bella.” 

sg 9 J ‘on, I have been doing nothing, but you must have had 
so much to do, so very much, dear.” 

“Why should I be particularly busy, just because I have a bad 
cold ; on the contrary, it seemed to me a good reason for being 
idle.” 

Bella Boreall again— 

“ Dearest,” she whispered, “ do not be hurt, but between real 
friends there should be no reserves. / may talk to you of it, may 
I not?” 

“Of? What do you mean, Bella? I don’t understand.” 

“Ah, Ruth, you might tell me; I should have understood. Of 
course, | mean of him.” 

“Of him? Are you in your senses ?” 

“You needn't be afraid ; it’s no secret now; all Parbury knows 
that you are engaged to Mr. Grantham.” 

“ Mr. Grantham?” And Ruth sprang to her feet. “Then all 
Parbury is utterly imbecile and wrong. I would thank you all 
to mind your own business. I don’t think of marrying Mr. 
Grantham, nor does he think of marry ing me. I don’t care for 
him ; I don’t care for him one snap,” she cried, not knowing what 
she said in her agony of mind. 

“Well, dear, don't get angry, it’s not only J, everybody in 
Parbury thinks SO, and you really have—you won’t mind my 
speaking the truth, as between friends, darling—you really have 
shown so very distinctly that—— 

“Bella!” and Ruth’s eyes looked so dangerous that Miss 
Boreall thought it wiser to stop. 

How the remainder of that visit was gone through Miss Field- 
ing never remembered ; but no sooner had her guest departed 
than she dashed up into her room, locked her door, and flung 
herself on her bed, her burning face in her hands. Had she really 
shown her feelings ? Oh, oh! the shame of it would kill her. 
Could fe have heard this odious rumour? What must he think 
of it?—of her, was that possible? Oh, surely not; and her 
face burned sevenfold at the mere notion. She would never 
give them a chance of spreading rumours about er again; she 
would never speak to him any more; if he proposed to her she 
would refuse him. She show her feelings ; he know that people 
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So she lay on her bed in tortures, for ages; it might have been 
days or hours for all she knew. At length the chime of the 
ehurch clock aroused her. It wanted but half an hour to dinner. 

She would not, could not, go and meet him. But that would 
Jook all the worse; he could not but think things then, and all 
Parbury would triumphantly prove its accusation. Yes, she must 
go; but she would not look at him, no, nor speak to him—not one 
word. 

Languidly she raised herself and began to dress. She had once 
heard him say that he liked girls to dress in white, and she had 
with great pains prepared a new white gown for this evening. 
It lay ready on her bed. Angrily she tore it down, and pulled 
from a drawer her darkest gown, the one she hated most. tily 
she completed her toilet ; indeed, she would hardly look in the 
glass to arrange her hair as best it suited her, and as she had, of 
late days, so often arranged it ; her one glance, however, showed 
her a pale face and dull eyes; she looked at her worst, and she 
almost triumphed in the fact. 

Listlessly she put on her wrap and, in no banqueting humour, 
set out for Mrs. Smythe-Firkins’ villa. 

He was already there when she entered the drawing-room. 
She was conscious of that before she saw him, and, after greeting 
her hostess, she immediately began to talk with excessive mirth 
to her neighbour, Miss Tandem, whom she knew to be the object 
of his special aversion. She was aware that he was looking at 
her, but this only made her more demonstratively mirthful than 
before. As for him, as he watched her, he felt absolutely sore at 
heart; his feelings were wounded, much more his amour-propre. 
Were these the manners he had wished to make hisown? Was 
he, Henry Grantham, to be flouted, cut, by a girl who he thought 
had looked up to him ? 

But he had no time for meditation. In another moment up 
jingled Mrs. Smythe-Firkins with an extra number of little curls 
in her fringe and an extra number of big bracelets on her portly 
arms. 

“Of course you will take . . . Ruth down to dinner,” she said, 
with a meaning smile that seemed to turn the whole room into 
a grin; and still wearing it (for Mrs. Smythe-Firkins wore her 
smiles like her gowns, as if they had just arrived from Paris) she 
crossed the room to Miss Fielding. 

“Mr. Grantham . . . Henry will take you in, of course, Ruth, 
dear,” she said significantly. 

How could Ruth bear it? She almost turned to flee. No!— 
dinner was announced, and he was already approaching her with 
a stern face, or was it her fancy ? 

However that might be they could not refuse each other’s com- 
pany. Stiffly and reluctantly, as she thought, he proffered her 
the proper society arm; stiffly and reluctantly she laid her finger- 
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tips upon it, and they descended the stairs together in utter 
silence. He was still too angry even for embarrassment ; but she 
longed for the end of the world, or the fall of a chair, or any other 
noise, to break the unbearable stillness. Under these circum- 
stances, and no other, her other neighbour, the curate, was a 
positive relief. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good; and 
it may here be remarked that this catastrophe afforded this 
unfortunate little waif his first and last chance of being a relief to 
anybody at all. All dinner, all evening after dinner, she talked 
to him, at him, fast, loud, nervously,in the very manner Grantham 
most hated girls to talk. Her unstrung state made her colour 
come and go. She hoped he heard and saw her, yet all the while 
she prayed he might not. In her heart she longed to speak to 
him, yet whenever he turned his head never so slightly towards 
her, she at once averted her own and began to gabble as before. 
Nothing in life could be worse than this; in all the days to come 
she could never feel more utterly wretched than she did now. 
And he? So this was the evening which was to have decided 
his fate ; this was the girl whom he for one moment dreamed he 
could have loved—this ill-bred flirt who was turning out all her 
heart to a third-rate curate as she had to ; the heart he might 
have degraded himself by wooing. Good heavens! what an 
escape. For a moment he thought of addressing her, hoped that 
this might possibly all be some disagreeable misunderstanding, 
which a word from her might clear away. Then he became aware 
of all the expectant Parbury eyes and desisted, in a white heat 
of wounded vanity. They should never see him make any 
advances to her again! Theyshould never say that of him another 
time. Still, he could not help watching her every now and then. 
Pah,—it was odious, inferior; and with a cool, bitter determination, 
he utterly turned his back on her and made perfectly coherent, 
uninteresting, and unflagging remarks to the lady on his other 
side ; this was Miss Boreall, who thought she had never seen 
Mr. Grantham so nice and so like other people, and who ascribed 


the fact, in great measure, to her new pale-blue dress. 
* * * * * * 





A few days later Henry Grantham went abroad. The reason 
Parbury never learned, though its failure was not due to want of 
diligent effort. All that it discovered was that he went at the 
sudden invitation of the second cousin, who was a lord, and that 
he had left orders for his letters to be forwarded to his London 
club. Mrs. Blacker opined that here was conclusive evidence of 
his belonging to some secret Radical Society, probably connected 
with atheism and dynamite—else why no address? The general 
conclusion was that he had quarrelled with Miss Fielding, because 
she would not give up Latin, and had broken off the engagement. 

A year after, the second cousin died, and, in spite of his being 
a lord, left behind him a fairly large fortune, all of which went 
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to Grantham, as his nearest of kin. Just at that time a general 
election was imminent. Grantham used his influence, and went 
in for politics heart and soul. 

With the night of that fatal dinner-party, the gentler self 
which was springing into life shrivelled up, nipped at the core, 
and retired once more into its accustomed shell. Courtship was 
certainly not over for him, but henceforward it was ambition 
that he wooed, with a persistent, even tender, devotion, , and 
ambition that he presently won, in the shape of a seat in the 
House and a bulky, handsome widow, set out every evening, like 
a Bond Street window, with emeralds and diamonds of great 
value. The world knew him as a successful man ; shrewd, very 
bitter, and rather close. His wife knew him as a well-behaved 
husband, too hard upon bills and pin-money, but conveniently 
indifferent and well-bred ; and he knew himself as a remarkably 
clever fellow, who always got what he wanted, was just to all 


men, and had been specially looked after by an opt 


Providence, above all in that one mad moment of his life when 
he had half meant to marry an inferior provincial flirt ; for with 
his affection for Ruth Fielding had perished Granthai’s last 
chance of humility. 

As for Ruth, hearts do not break with one love affair, thanks 
be to God, Who has given those hearts so much to love in this 
great world of His. 

She had been a person of many theories. Her love for 
Grantham was a reality, and so was her sorrow for it, and reality 
is, alas, too often a needful tonic. When she emerged from the 
fragments of her shattered dream she had lost many of her 
theories, but had gained some wholesome respect for other 
people’s, some tenderness for certain social fictions; she under- 
stood at last that bending is not breaking, and that our strength 
is in quietness and confidence, rather than in the loudness of the 
storm ; above all she had learned how to sit still and wait. 

She neither painted a great picture, nor wrote a great poem, 
nor even took to the violin, as young ladies with “sorrows’”’ do 
nowadays—in novels. But she leads a bright contented life, full 
of interest and energy and tenderness for many people, and her 
laugh rings as true as of old. 

Her days are spent in London, whither permanent work 
brought her uncle some twelve months after Mrs. Smythe- 
Firkins’ little dinner. Sometimes she meets Grantham and his 
wife out in society, and, after such occasions, she always has a 
great many letters to write and stops a long time in her room for 
that purpose. But when she emerges, it is usually with a smile 
that does not so much as pretend to be a tragic mask, and as she 
is not even yet very old, it is perfectly possible that Ruth 
Fielding will one day love again. 

EDITH SICHEL. 
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MORALITY AS FREEDOM. 





THE subject which I have undertaken is unusually extensive 
and intricate. There is, indeed, only one consideration that 


justifies me in dealing with such a subject in so small a compass ; 


it is that I may be able to confine myself to the elucidation of 
one of the points, of view from which ethical inquiry may with 
advantage be conducted. If this can be done, much will be 
gained; for the securing of a point of view in any scientific 
inquiry contains the largest, nay the only valid promise of real 
knowledge. The point of view is the principle which yields the 
content of a science; it is at the same time the source of its facts 
and the bond of their union. 

In order to secure this end, and at the same time to guard 
against misunderstandings, it will be prudent, so far as possible, 
to avoid all doubtful theories and begin with such considerations 
as are not likely to be debatable. 

I shall consequently say nothing till we have travelled some 
little way either of freedom, a word which we would be certain 
to take in different senses, or of its applicability to human con- 
duct, a subject on which there is sure to be disagreement. 

Perhaps we could secure no better starting-point than in the 
famous passage from Kant, the opening words of which are 
engraven above his tomb in Konigsberg, and are likely to live 
as long as moral philosophy :— 


“Two things fill the mind with ever-new and increasing admiration and awe the 
oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them: the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within. I have not to search for them and conjecture them as though they 
were veiled in darkness or were in the transcendent region beyond my horizon ; I see 
them before me and connect them directly with the consciousness of my existence. 

“The former begins from the place I occupy in the external world of sense, and 
enlarges my connection therein to an unbounded extent with worlds upon worlds 
and systems beyond systems, and moreover into limitless times of their periodic motion, 
its beginning and continuance. The second begins from my invisible self, my per- 
sonality, and exhibits me in a world which has true infinity, but which is traceable 
only by the understanding, and with which I discern that I am not in a merely con- 
tingent, but in a universal and necessary, connection, as I am also thereby with all 
those visible worlds. The former view of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, 
as it were, my importance as an animal creature, which, after it has been for a short 
time provided with vital power, one knows not how, must again give back the matter 
of which it was formed to the planet it inhabits (a mere speck in the universe). The 
second, on the contrary, infinitely elevates my worth as an intelligence by my per- 
sonality, in which the moral law reveals to me a life independent on animality and 
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even on the whole sensible world, at least so far as may be inferred from the des- 
tination assigned to my existence by this law, a destination not restricted to conditions 
and limits of this life, but reaching to the infinite.” 


This passage comes in at the close of one of those great works 
in which Kant, as he thought, had established for morality a 
foundation that could never be moved, and solved the problem of 
freedom so far as it is given to man to do so. But a very little 
consideration will show that this conception of two worlds, one 
of them phenomenal and the other noumenal, one of them a world 
of sense, the other a world of spirit, is no solution of the problem. 
It is not even a correct statement of a matter of fact. For, how- 
ever true it is that morality always implies the presence of two con- 
flicting elements, and that its very essence lies in its being a sphere 
of contlict where neither good nor evil is altogether victorious, as 
over an opponent silenced for ever, still man lives a single life in 
which these conflicting elements are indissolubly united. He 
does not live as an animal in one world and as pure thought in 
another ; he is in no action either altogether brute or pure reason. 
Good and evil, sense and spirit are warp and woof and inseparable ; 
flesh and blood are the vehicles of the purest sanctity. In some 
way or other moral philosophy ought to show how these conflict- 
ing elements are brought together as they are in the moral life. 
Kant failed to do so ; “put he did what is next in value to it: he 
showed the extent and depth of the difficulty, for he connected 
man with two systems, both of them necessary to his very exist- 
ence. And this is what I consider great in his work, viz., the 
conception of the moral world asa system of necessary laws con- 
fronting in its fixed reality this physical world of which we are 
all so sure. To him the moral world was no figment of a pious 
imagination or allegorical copy of the order of nature, but a valid 
fact, whose evidence lies in the very existence of thought, and 
which thought can therefore never deny: a fact, moreover, which 
is of necessity implied whenever the words “ good ” and “ bad ” 
are used and moral judgment is passed. And this is the concep- 
tion with which, I believe, we may quite safely take our start, 
the conception, viz., that a moral life, or the pursuit of a good in 
any form, always implies the existence of a moral order ; that the 
attempt to be good is only possible on the hypothesis of a system 
of universal and necessary laws, and that this attempt is never 
made except when this hypothesis j is taken to be true ; and that 
morality begins when man yields up capricious and ‘particular 
ends and acts, as if he were (as he is) a member in a system 
whose laws are immutable and objective, and which stand above 
him with imperative authority, however he may choose to act. 
Instead of starting from the lives of individuals, each of which, 
after a long course of striving for particular and temporary ends, 
at length emerges out of the fragmentary life of sense into a life 
of reason where there is law, we start with the conception of a 
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moral world which is a system of laws. Despairing of being able 
in morality to connect mere particulars, or of welding into a 
whole mere parts that in no wise imply each other, or of finding 
reason at the end where there was only pure passion at the 
beginning, we set out with a rationally related world. The con- 
sciousness of a moral world as a system of necessary laws is 
implied in every act directed to the realisation of an end con- 
ceived as good. No man seeks a good except under the impulse 
of this presupposition, although he may never have thought of 
morality as a system of necessary laws. To have and to know 
that we have are very different things even in mental activity, 
and many a one reasons without knowing that there are laws of 
thought just as he walks without knowing what muscles he 
contracts and distends. 

The existence of this moral presupposition may perhaps be 
made clearer by a reference to our speculative activities. No one 
ever sought to know anything, or to find any reason for any fact 
or event, except in virtue of a belief in the unity or constancy of 
nature. The existence of that implicit belief will be recognised 
if an attempt be made to convince any individual that a thing 
may or may not be the same with itself, or that any event may 
follow or not follow any antecedent. Such a conviction, were it 
possible, would effectively prevent every effort to know. Know- 
ledge presupposes constancy, and obtains its first impulse from a 
faith in nature as an unbroken order; while every step in its 
progress is merely the justification of this earliest faith, or a proof 
of the constancy and order of nature by the discovery of rational 
relations. In this sense knowledge begins by assuming a TRUTH 
which completed knowledge alone can prove; it is a process by 
which is realised what is “potentially present at the beginning. 
In a similar manner we find the presupposition of a moral kosmos 
underlie every effort after a desired end. And just asthe rupture 
of the natural order of the world is the total defeat of intelligence, 
so the denial of system or of a hierarchy of ends and the 
admission of any contingency into the moral order stultify every 
moral effort. Once convince a man that good and evil are 
shifting terms, that there is no better nor worse and no fixed 
law or abiding ideal, and he is paralysed. If there is nothing 
which he can recognise as good, there is nothing which is for him 
desirable, nor, on the same grounds, is there anything not desir- 
able ; hence there is not any motive for action or for refraining 
from action. But it is impossible (as Aristotle showed long ago) 
to recognise anything as good except in reference to something 
having intrinsic and absolute worth ; or, speaking more strictly, 
that which is good is “end” and not means, is independent and 
ultimate, and exists in its own right. Further, that which has 
these characteristics, and that alone, is universal and necessary. 
It finds its validity in no condition, and is above all change 
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and all influence of circumstance. While assuming an infinite 
variety of forms in the activities of man, “the good ” maintains 
its character of being ultimate and necessary beneath them all ; 
for it is the object of every desire, the final incentive to every 
deed, and the last criterion for every ethical judgment. It 
persists amidst changes and manifests its own nature in them, 
for it is through it that they come to be. The whole of the 
activities of mankind which together make up “history ” is the 
_ self-evolution and gradual manifestation of this good; for the 
whole conscious life of mankind is the product of ideals, each of 
which borrows all its force from its apparent embodiment of it. 
It constitutes a system of necessary laws, which, according to 
Kant, is the very essence of a world, whether natural or spiritual. 
And this moral world, so far from being a phantom, manifests itself 
in all the manifold activities of mankind, and is the meaning of all 
effort, its original nisus and its goal. Just as the noblest concep- 
tion of science—viz., the unity of the world as a rationally related 
totality—lies in the humblest effort for the simplest knowledge, 
or as the full-grown oak lies in the bursting acorn, so also the 
conception of the good as a system of absolute laws, or kingdom 
of ends, which is the far-off ideal of developed man, inspires 
the lowliest desire for good that incites to conscious action. The 
final end in morality, as everywhere within the sphere of growth, 
is present at the beginning and present as the guiding power 
throughout the whole process. 

Now there is a difficulty in the way of this view of the good as 
a necessary system, or, in other words, of the actions of men as 
finding their place in ‘relation to each other and to @ universal 
and necessary good. It is that “the good” must in morality 
be relative to the individual. Morality exists in virtue of two 
apparently antagonistic elements: on the one hand, as we 
have seen, whatever is desirable and leads to action ultimately 
implies the summum bonum or a necessary moral order ; on the 
other hand, the desirable and the good receive their character 
from the individual. All moral duties must be capable of 
assuming the form of universality and necessity, and having 
no respect of persons be binding upon all men and at all times : 
but their content appears to be contingent and particular, for 
they cannot have any binding authority except on those who 
recognise them as duties. There is in this respect a suggestive 
contrast between knowledge and action. The former is always 
guided by something conceived as given; and this “given” it has 
to understand, interpret, represent, but not make. Knowledge is 
regarded as movement towards the real, or a progressive recon- 
ciliation of human thought with actual existence. But morality, 
on the contrary, has no goal which it does not itself fix. Its 
summum bonum must as summum be necessary, but that 
necessity simply flows from the fact that it is recognised as 
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highest by man. The “ought” binds the good man with absolute 
authority, and inspires him to act; but it binds him by means of 
an authority which he himself has lent to it. Man always acts in 
order to realise some good, and yet there is nothing good or 
evil but thinking makes it so. 

In this way we see that the contradictions involved in every- 
thing which develops are redoubled in morality. The oak lives 
and grows just because its future is always condemning and 
supplanting its present; an unconscious “ought” may be said 
to lead it onwards in its development. In like manner human 
knowledge exists, as we saw, in virtue of the activity of an ideal 
which is never completely realised ; it is the progressive realisa- 
tion of the unity of the world, which is never reached and yet is 
the actual source of every intellectual effort. But this future, 
which supplants the present in all developing existence, is in 
morality the product of the present. The growth of morality i is 
an evolution of duties as well as a manifestation of eternal law. 
“The good” is the conceived ‘perfection of man, and therefore 
relative to his stage of development, as well as a system of 
absolute laws. Now this is not merely a metaphysical difficulty, 
but one inherent in morality and one recognised by common- 
sense. The mind that has not been sophisticated by metaphysics 
and has no theory to uphold at all costs is prompt to acknowledge, 
on the one hand, that if there is good or evil it must be inde- 
pendent of all the vicissitudes of human life; and, on the other 
hand, that no action can be called good which is not done with a 
good motive, 2.¢., which is not conceived as good by the agent. 
It promptly rejects the idea that man is the measure of things 
moral as fatal to all forms of goodness, just because it recognises 
that the good must be objectively real and remain good whether 
men recognise and perform it or not. But it also promptly rejects 
the view that actions are to be estimated by their outside, and 
insists on the presence of good motives as primary, while all con- 
sequences are regarded as ethically irrelevant. On the one side, it 
insists that the moral agent must act in accordance with universal 
and necessary law; on the other, that he must act in order to realise 
that law. The law must be prior to him and above his caprice, 
and at the same time it must be his choice. The law confronts 
the moral agent armed with absolute authority, and demands his 
obedience to its behests merely because it is the moral law ; and, 
on the other hand, it has no authority nor moral character which 
it does not derive from the agent. Goodness is not obedience to 
an alien law, for it is not slavery, and perfect love casteth out 
fear; and yet it is obedience to an unconditional law, for “ right- 
eousness is like the everlasting hills.” How, then, can that be 
unconditioned which awaits recognition from man, and how can 
that not be alien to man which has unconditioned authority over 
him? 
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This is the great difficulty for which the ethical science has to 
account. It is the apparent conflict of law and liberty, of 
necessity and free choice. We shall find it best to acknowledge 
both sides of this contradiction with complete frankness, whether 
or not we shall ever be able to reconcile them. I wish therefore 
to state, irrespective of any consequence which may follow, that 
the possibility of moral action rests on the possibility of 
practically reconciling absolute freedom with absolute necessity. 

Moral philosophy has in England vacillated between the 
conceptions of freedom and law; our ethical writers are, on the 
whole, either Determinists or Indeterminists, and they force 
the reader to choose between two conclusions equally fatal to a 
science of conduct. If the former school is right, there is no 
morality ; if the latter, there is no science. In the one case, 
human action is the product of nature within man; in the other, 
human action is the product of a free will that casts the final die 
for good or evil in an absolutely lawless manner, and every act of 
choice is both miraculous and unintelligible. The final and fatal 
argument against both of these schools is, that if they succeeded 
in proving their contentions they would explain away what they 
wish to account for. In other words, it is not hard to show, that 
while both Determinism and Indeterminism exist in order to 
account for moral conduct, both equally render it impossible, for 
the one yields conduct without law, and the other yields “law” 
which is inconsistent with any conduct, i.e, of man. Each of 
these schools possesses one of the great elements of moral 
conduct, and cannot therefore be refuted by the other; but 
neither can morality be accounted for until the truths of both be 
reconciled. 

Now there has been an attempt to reconcile freedom and law 
by defining their marches. Man has been said to be free within 
limits, like a fly in a bottle. But this solution is not worthy 
of serious consideration. If the will of man is free at all, it 
must be free without limits other than those laid down by itself. 
The essence of freedom is self-determination. That which has a 
foreign element around it, or which has antecedents and an 
environment, cannot be free. Limitation by another is 
absolutely contradictory of freedom. The free being is absolutely 
alone, and so beyond the reach of everything external that there 
is nothing external to him in any complete sense of the term. 
The world that he lives in is his world, the product of his own 
activity as intelligence; the motives that incite him are his 
motives, not prior to or behind the self, but related to the self. 
He lives within the atmosphere of his own thoughts, and that 

which is beyond his thought is for him beyond being. All that 
he does while awake or conscious, or as a man, is the product of 
his own pure activity ; if hereditary strain or external environ- 
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longer his, but nature’s. Freedom may be denied or asserted, 
but it cannot be compromised in this manner. It may be (and | 
believe it is) true that man is in reality neither free nor not 
free, just as he is in reality neither rational nor irrational. Man 
will be free and rational only when he has attained his ideal. 
The life of man is, speaking strictly, a process towards freedom 
and reason; the freedom and reason which makes us men 
is not realised, but realising. But the limitation which freedom 
and reason would obtain from this view is very different from 
that external limitation which makes human action the product 
of conscious and unconscious factors. 

“Freedom within limits” has, so far as I know, but little 
support from present ethical writers; on the contrary, the issue 
as between the complete assertion and absolute denial of freedom 
is becoming more and more definite. Natural science threatens 
to extend its natural laws so as to comprise the activities of man, 
and the supporters of freedom are constrained either to show 
that the continuity of nature abruptly terminates at conscious- 
ness, or to prove that “nature” does not exclude consciousness, 
as is taken for granted by science. In this way the problem of 
freedom is gradually obtaining so definite a statement that there 
is some promise of solution ; the whole difficulty is being brought 
to the surface and all compr omise becomes impossible. ” Morality 
and nature can no longer divide the realm of being between 
themselves ; either consciousness comprises nature, or nature 
consciousness. 

Now, in the way of this latter solution there remains a diffi- 
culty which not even Determinism denies. It is, that every 
action performed by man in his waking moments rightly or 
wrongly appears to him to be directed to an end he himself 
desires. In other words, all conscious action is action with a 
view to an end fixed by consciousness. Man always, whether he 
be good or bad, acts in order to attain his own desires. No 
action that any man would call his own is the direct product of 
antecedent or environment. Consciousness intervenes, and either 
conceals or utterly removes the constraint of nature. Seeing there 
is no doubt that man acts in order to realise his own conscious 
ends, the real question is, Who makes the ends? He always 
tries to satisfy his desires, but who makes the desires? We 
have to ask not whether man does or does not act consciously, or 
seeks conscious ends, but what is the nature of this conscious- 
ness? Can we or can we not regard the consciousness of man, 
or that activity in him which constructs the objects of his 
desires, as the mere product of nature? Nature builds nests by 
acting on the physical organism and sensibilities of a bird. 
Does nature build temples ‘and write poems, commit murders 
and do good unto men, in a similar manner, except that its 
medium is one or two degrees more complicated, in so far as it 
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includes self-consciousness and consciousness as well as sensi- 
bilities and an organism? The question of freedom is thus the 
question of the relation of human thought to existence, and it 
is generally put so as to imply that nature either is or is not the 
cause of consciousness. . But in this form it cannot be answered 
either negatively or positively without rendering the existence 
of both knowledge and morality quite inexplicable. If the 
denial. of causality be, as it usually is, regarded as the repudia- 
tion of all connection, then all knowledge of existence becomes 
impossible ; a great gulf is fixed between thought and being; 
being is not known, and thought is not of any reality. On the 
other hand, the assertion of causality is inconsistent with the 
assertion of the existence of the cause ; for if consciousness is merely 
one of the forms which nature takes, or one of the temporary 
phases of its continual change, then consciousness cannot know 
that there is an antecedent, and the effect cannot postulate its own 
cause, in so far as the effect is simply the cause in a new form 
and the cause always ceases to be in its effect. Cause becomes 
the effect. Similarly on the moral side. On the one alternative 
consciousness is unable to form any ideal whatsoever, inasmuch 
as it can have no content, and is in no way related to the needs 
which prompt action; on the other, every ideal that it has is 
a mere illusion, and man is moved by natural forces operating 
upon him, and not by the useless images that float before him in 
consciousness, Consciousness is a piece of gratuitous deception 
for the Determinist, for the natural forces pass through it and 
remain natural; and their reflection in consciousness in no way 
affects them. The Indeterminist, on the other hand, assumes a 
merely negative attitude towards nature, and in negating causality 
leaves both the external world and the will to confront each other 
as mutually exclusive. 

We therefore conclude that, however man and nature or 
spiritual freedom and physical necessity can be reconciled, the 
natural relation of cause and effect cannot effect it. The connec- 
tion of causality fails in two ways at once: it is not close enough, 
because it separates antecedent and consequent, and thereby 
prevents the consequent (viz., consciousness) from reaching back 
to its antecedent in the way of knowledge; and it is too close, 
for it identifies them. In the first case there is nothing for con- 
sciousness to know; in the other there is no consciousness which 


can know. Unity and difference fall asunder in the category of 


causality ; for the antecedent ceases to exist in its consequent. 
It is within this category that the battles of Indeterminism and 
Determinism have been fought; the one asserts mere difference, 
and the other mere identity. But, if morality is to be explained, 
it is necessary to deny causality with Indeterminism, and at the 
same time to assert the connection between nature and man with 
Determinism. We have to recognise as against the one that 
VOL, XVIII. 21 
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man is necessarily related to the world of sense, and as against 
the other that he is a personality, or self, and is therefore above 
everything sensuous. It is necessary not only to admit without 
compromise the unrestricted freedom which the Indeterminist 
demands, but also a necessary relation between man and nature. 
Human life is indeed nothing but a temporary borrowing of the 
forces of nature, mere independence from which would reduce man 
into impotence. However free man may be, he can effect no 
purpose, nor even form it, except by the aid of the whole system 
to which he belongs. Freedom in the sense of independence is 
nonsense. No one is independent, and if any one were, he would 
be helpless. Motive and will, like being and thought, imply each 
other and become meaningless when separated. The thought that 
is not related to being and the will that has no motive or 7s no 
motive are nonentities. Neither as speculative nor as practical can 
man act except within the sphere of what he regards as nature. 
The poet’s imagination and the metaphysician’s are bounded 
within what is actual, and the direst chimeras are but recombi- 
nations of old materials. And just as the thought of man in its 
wildest vagaries can find no pure transcendent region, so it is not 
possible to detach man as a practical agent from the universe in 
which he lives, and with which he is connected on the side of his 
reason as well as on that of his sensibilities and passions, and 
without which, so far from being free, he can do nothing. 

All that the Determinist demands in the way of reality of con- 
nection between man and the universe must be conceded to him. 
So immediate is that connection that nature is said to manifest 
itself in man as self-conscious, just as it manifests itself as 
nutritive in the plant or as sensitive in the animal. From this 
point of view the practical and speculative activities of man may 
be called the workings of nature in him; or, if this phrase mis- 
lead on account of old associations, we may say that nature and 
self-consciousness are so immediately connected that the one is 
not possible nor even conceivable apart from the other. Deter- 
minism cannot be too emphatic on the reality of the connection, 
nor too enthusiastic for the continuity of being; but it has no 
right without examination to postulate a particular character 
for the connection, or to assert without proof that the connection 
is a natural one. It may be (and it is) true that man even as 
will and intelligence is as really connected with nature as a stone 
or plant; but he is not and cannot be connected in the same 
manner. In insisting that the rational activities of man are 
manifestations of nature, we do not forego the right of inquiry 
into the meaning of this manifestation as rational. If man as 
“subject ” is not intelligible apart from nature, it does not follow 
that he may be treated as if he were not a subject but a mere 
object, as something known and never knowing. And this is 
precisely what Determinism does in all itsforms. Once it proves 
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continuity of existence, it postulates sameness of relation; once it 
traces the powers of nature up to or into man, it assumes that 
he may be treated as a natural agent, and sets itself without any 
hesitation to “apply the experimental methods of reasoning to 
human nature.” 


The Determinist must turn back upon the continuity he 


postulates in order to examine its nature. Now, can that connec- 


tion be a natural connection? I believe not. No man can ever 
show that a self-conscious being is naturally related to the 
physical universe. Natural connection is always a connection 
of parts with parts; and the very essence of Determinism lies 
in its emphasis, not on the continuity of nature only, but also on 
the fact that man’s self is determined by his not-self, and that his 
thoughts and actions have an origin external to him, or, in other 
words, that he is a mere part in a system. Now, supposing for 
an instant that such is the fact, would it be possible for the 
Determinist to know it? How can that which is one of the 
changes in the system, a point in the series, assert or deny any- 
thing about its own relation to other points, or know itself 
as a change? Surely a consistent Determinist should be dumb 
and not presume to go beyond his own beginning to a region 
where he is not as yet. And if he cannot go beyond his own 
beginning, he cannot go beyond that of other people, so as to 
make any assertions as to their origin from natural powers. 
Antecedence and coexistence of parts are equally beyond the 
reach of parts. The self that begins at a certain moment and is 
bounded by a not-self, which is “ externai” in the full sense of the 
word, can have no theory whatsoever as to the relation of any- 
thing to anything; it lacks an essential element in every theory, 
false and true, viz., the power of connecting part with part, and 
therefore of being itself more than a part and of relating parts 
together in a system. Even if Determinism were as true as “the 
deil’s in hell or Dublin city,” men could never know it, nor anything 
else. And herein lies the fatal flaw of the theory. It is inconsist- 
ent with the possibility of knowledge, so that if Determinism is 
true, then there is no knowledge ; and of course, if there is no 
knowledge, then Determinism cannot be true—nor false. Deter- 
minism is disproved by its own consequences. If man is a part 
in a system, then surely he cannot.think ; for thinking is relation 
of subject and object, or of self and not-self. Or, to put the same 
truth in another way, if man thinks, he knows something; for 
every thought that he can ever form contains within it a distinc- 
tion of object and subject, of known and knower. But this, 
which is essential in evéry knowledge, Determinism denies; for it 
is a theory that negates the power of thought to transcend the 
difference between subject and object. It confines the subject or 
self to one side, the object to the other, and at the same time 
speaks about the subject originating out of the object. 
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Now, the failure of Determinism is no repudiation of the con- 
nection between man as thinker and the series of orderly changes 
which we call nature. It, on the contrary, reveals to us one at 
least of the necessary features of that relation. It must be such 
that man is no mere part in the system, but that in some way or 
other he coexists with all that he knows. What is not related 
to him, what is outside of him, whether as external environment 
or as antecedents and hereditary strains, he does not know 
and cannot know, and vice versd that which he does know is 
inseparably related to him; man and his world are counterparts 
existing in their mutual relation. These antecedents, therefore, 
are not for him. But it might be argued (as it often is), though 
they lie beyond his knowledge, and therefore do not exist for 
him, they may not be beyond the knowledge of others as 
existing in him. It is the father, and not the child, that sees 
in the latter the limitations that flow from an unfortunate 
parentage ; and in like manner, although it is impossible for 
every individual to watch his own genesis or detect the point 
at which the self ends and environment or antecedent begins, still 
each can to some extent do so for others. Does not the fact 
that we can trace almost in every man the influence of the habits, 
physica] and mental, of his ancestors, and the effects of his up- 
bringing show that the self is governed by the not-self, and that 
man is a plaything in the hands of nature? Is it contended 
that parentage, upbringing, and all those forces with which 
we surround life when we train it remain outside of it and do 
not enter it? By no means, we reply. We are in no way con- 
cerned in denying the existence of these relations, or in assert- 
ing that we cannot know something of the limitations of our 
neighbours and of their antecedents. But we have no right to treat 
our neighbours as if they were mere objects, or to forget that they 
are selves. And this is what such arguments invariably do; they 
neglect the fact that the antecedents and surroundings are those of a 
self; and surely a self, or subject which can know, eannot, in so far 
as it knows or is a subject, have anything external to it. There 
is no self that can have an absolute other; the not-self is always 
its not-self. Hence the environment and antecedent which the 
parent knows and the child does not are potentially knowable 
by the child, and capable of existing for him as well as in him. 
To neglect or deny this would be to miss the main characteristic 
of the child, viz., that he is a subject, and that, as a subject, there 
cannot be anything external to him; that as rational being he 
lives within the temple of his own spirit, and is therefore free. 
Let me, to make this clear, put it in a slightly different manner. 
We have seen that for the knower there can be nothing which is 
not related to his own intelligence. Every man stands at the 
centre of his own world, and is the source of all the relations 
which constitute it. He cannot find his own beginning or that 
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of his actions in any external determinant, because the determin- 
ant becomes related to the self in being known. It is a not-self, 
and therefore not prior to the self. Nor is it a mere accident of 
limitation or a characteristic of finitude that prevents man from 
watching his own birth; on the contrary, it is because he is not 
finite, or because the self flings its arms around every conceivable 
antecedent and unites it with itself. When the first beginning is 
postulated, self is already there. If, therefore, we say, that the 
actions of any person are made for him by his circumstances, we 
treat him in a way which it is impossible to treat a self, we 
degrade him from the position of intelligence, look on him as 
an object related, and not as an actively relating subject, and 
neglect the one characteristic which makes him what he is, viz., 
his power to think. <A rational being is therefore necessarily 
self-determined, and self-determination is freedom. To say that 
nature manifests itself in man as self-conscious, or that nature 
thinks in man, in no way subordinates man to nature or makes 
him a mere effect. It is of the essence of thought that it cannot 
be subordinated, nor ever conceive itself as an effect ; and the fact 
that an individual is born at a certain moment in time and at a 
certain spot in space only means that the work of relating exist- 
ence to himself and creating a world begins for him in a parti- 
cular manner. As a rational being he has no before or after, and 
no within or without, neither antecedent nor environment, for all 
that is for him is by him. 

But while the fact of self-consciousness releases man from the 
tyranny of external law and the necessity of a physical world, 
it at the same time brings him into necessary union with that 
world. Although thought necessarily moves within its own 
realm and underreaches the not-self, or the external and sensuous, 
when it interprets it as not-self and as external or sensuous, still 
the distinction between the self and not-self, the sensuous and 
the intelligible, is not annihilated. The fact that thought finds 
no law except within itself does not imply that it is lawless. 
Thought has its “ nature,” as everything else has, and its nature 
is that it manifests being. Being manifested is thought, and 
thought is the activity by which being is revealed. Thought is 
simply the highest revelation of that which is real. It is the 
only full revelation, for it alone is coextensive with reality ; or, 
in other words, there is no form of reality conceivable, not even 
that of things in themselves, which does not reveal itself in 
thought. 

Now if thought is thus the self-revelation of reality, it can 
neither subordinate reality to itself nor be subordinated to it. 
Man as an intelligent agent is therefore neither subjected to 
external necessity, nor able to live a life of pure caprice. Just 
as right thinking is a revelation of the meaning of nature, so 
right action is nothing but the carrying out of its purposes. 
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MORALITY AS FREEDOM. 


While it is true, as we have tried to show, that (1) every moral 
agent always acts in order to realise his own ideas, and that 
(2) there is nothing in the world which can construct these ideas 
(which incite to action) except self-consciousness, it is also true 
that (3) self-consciousness in forming the ideas can but give 
expression to reality. Every idea which a man sets before him- 
self for realisation is at the same time the product of his own 
thought and his interpretation of his own needs. 

That this interpretation is often wrong, nay, is always so 
to a greater or less degree, need hardly be said. Neither in 
knowledge nor in morailty is man able to realise the law of 
the whole, and catch up into himself the meaning and purpose 
of the universe; but just as man develops intellectually and 
is rational in so far as his thoughts reflect the world, so man 
becomes free in so far as he accepts the law of the whole as his 
own. Just as man is said to be a rational being although he 
comes to irrational conclusions, so also he is to be regarded as free 
although he is never able to escape completely out of his own 
selfishness, or to put himself into complete harmony with the 
good that works in the world. He is rational and free in so far 
as he is himself, for it is his destiny as self-conscious to escape 
the limitations of his own particularity. 


HENRY JONES. 
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WHATEVER the causes to which is attributable the diminished 
number and consequent’ increased dearness of these succulent 
shell-fish,—a condition of things for which some would have us 
blame the season, others the currents, others over-dredging, 7.e., 
the removal of so many oysters from the beds that sufficient for 
keeping up the stock are not left behind, others the failure of 
spat, and others again, the increased demand resulting from 
rapidity of transit,—certain it is that few nowadays would be 
found to endorse the dictum of Sam Weller when he announced 
it as a very remarkable circumstance “that poverty and oysters 
always seems to go together.” Though no calamity such as now 
and again decimates our grouse or cattle has at any time over- 
taken the classic mollusc, which has ever enjoyed a clean bill of 
health, the fact nevertheless remains that the price of every 
variety, whether natives from the estuary of the Thames, 
whiskered pandores from Preston Pans and Cockenzie, or the 
powldoodies of Burran, has been for some time steadily advanc-. 
ing, and we are afraid that if it continue to increase during the 
next twenty years as it has done since 1877, native oysters will be 
as much as eighteenpence each, and be relegated to the same 
class of food as the Chinese birds’ nests, which are sold for their 
weight in silver, in order to make soup. It is true, indeed, that 
the Portuguese and American varieties (which can be readily 
recognised by their black heads and the black thumb mark inside 
the shells) can be purchased at a more reasonable figure, but it is 
only natural that we should prefer the oyster of our own coasts, 
Ostrea edulis, which has been so highly esteemed since the far- 
away era when the legions of Imperial Rome were first garrisoned 
amongst us. 

The estuary of the Thames was one of the great sources of 
oyster supply in the days of the Roman occupation of Britain, as 
it continues to be at the present time. “The poor Britons,” says 
Sallust, “there is some good in them after all—they produce an 
oyster ;”’ and as we gaze to-day from the heights on which stand 
the time-worn ruins of Richborough, the ancient Rutupium, we 
are reminded of the delicately flavoured bivalves, which gourmands 
of the era of Nero or Vespasian would have imported from the 
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meadow land through which the Stour winds slowly and lazily. 
During the progress of the railway works between Minster and 
Deal, jarge numbers of oyster shells were dug up among the 
Roman debris ; and it is not many years since, at a meeting of 
the British Association, an oyster knife found among some Roman 
antiquities at Cirencester was exhibited among other objects of 
interest. But the dainty molluscs were duly appreciated by lovers 
of good cheer in days when as yet the empire was not, and the 
abundance of oyster shells, flint knives, and other stone imple- 
ments found in the “kitchen middings ” of Denmark, suffices to 
prove that men of the stone age also consumed large quantities of 
this shell fish. In daysere Britain contributed its supplies to the 
table of the Roman epicure, pre-eminence for delicacy of flavour 
was assigned to the products of the Lucrine Lake, and oyster 
culture (between which and oyster breeding the difference is, as 
we shall see, most marked) was carried on at golden Baiz some 
time before the Christian era. Sergius Orata threatened to grow 
oysters on his housetop if his ponds were abolished, and Lucullus 
kept his supplies in ample reservoirs until they were actually 
required for the table. Pliny gives much curious information on 
the subject of oysters ; it was thought worth while, he tells us, to 
bring them all the way from Brindisi in order that they might be 
fed on the artificial beds of the Lucrine Lake, and he would have 
us give credit to the Munchausen-like stories that they increase in 
size with the increase of the moon, and assume various colours 
in different localities, being red, for instance, in Spain, tawny in 
Ilyricum, and at Circeii black, both in meat and shell. 

British oysters seem to have been first brought to the notice of 
the Roman don vivant in the days of Agrippa (A.D. 78), and 
Juvenal, writing of the gastronomic excesses of his time, thus 
alludes to our natives :— 

‘* And in our days none understood so well 

The science of good eating ; he could tell, 

At the first relish, if his oysters fed 

On the Rutupian or the Lucrine bed ; 

And from a crab or lobster’s colour name 

The country, nay the district, whence it came.” 

Sat. iv., 139. 

They were eaten raw with a particular kind of bread, or cooked in 
various ways, or stewed with mallows and docks, seasoned with 
cummin, pepper, vinegar, and parsley ; and the Romans, like 
ourselves, were in the habit of making presents of oysters to ‘their 
friends. 

Virtue was likewise held to be inherent in the shells, which, 
when powdered, were used as a cement or dentifrice, and also a 
medicine, which, not unlike the belauded specifics of days more 
recent, would heal wounds, dispel eruptions, disperse chilblains, 
and generally assuage the various ills to which flesh is heir. A 
method of preserving oysters fresh for a considerable time was 
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also known, and Poti.informs us that the hand of the Italian of 
the nineteenth century has, in this respect, lost none of its 
cunning, for oysters are at the present day conveyed from 
Tarentium to Naples in bags tightly packed with snow, which 
not only preserves them by its coolness, but also, by preventing 
them from opening their valves, enables them to retain the 
moisture within the shells. This liquid, it may be remarked in 
passing, has a composition differing essentially from that of sea- 
water, being replete with animalcule and vegetable matter, besides 
containing a considerable amount of albumen and phosphorus ; 
for the beard of the oyster is enabled to absorb the phosphates 
derived from the matter which forms the phenomenon of phos- 
phorescence at night, and these form a very valuable part of its 
constitution, and give brain and nerve power to the oyster-eater. 
Passing down the stream of time, the oyster seems to have been 
in danger of having been altogether forgotten; and from the fourth 
to the fifteenth century very little is “heard of him. We know 
indeed that in the days of King John the famous Milton fishery 
was granted to the abbot and monks of Faversham, who enjoyed its 
revenues to the dissolution, and that Whitstable was & fishing town 
of note in the reign of Henry VIII. Somewhat later, in the days 


of Elizabeth, we find oysters sent from Colchester as a present to 


Leicester and Walsingham, and in the year 1672 Evelyn tells us 
that he saw Richardson, “the famous fire-eater, take a live coal 
upon his tongue, and put on it a raw oyster ; the coal was blown 
on with bellows, till it flam’d and sparkl’d in his mouth, and so 
remained till the oyster gaped and was quite boiled.” 

As the molluscous dainty slides along the palate during the 
stage of content which ensues on the “bad quarter of an “hour 
preceding dinner, few people probably conjecture how complex is 
the machinery of the creature they are in the act of swallowing, 
or trouble themselves, while hazarding chance topics of con- 
versation, with speculations concerning its habits of life, rate of 
growth, or the age at which it becomes reproductive. Without 
head or brains, “and consequently lacking eyes, ears, and nose, 
the oyster is yet possessed of a heart whose slow and somewhat 
irregular pulsations may be watched, and of a liver which 
may be readily distinguished by reason of its green colour. 
Condemned to a solitary y life, and imprisoned for ever in its shell, 
the creature undergoes periodical changes of sex, the female, 
after producing her eggs, becoming a male; , though how 
frequently such extraordinary modifications take ‘place is one of 
those things which no one has, as yet, succeeded in making ont. 
The oyster repeats the story of its birth by means of what is ‘called 
“spat,” a term the use of which is apt to lead to a certain 
amount of confusion, inasmuch as it is applied alike to the 
unhatched young ones, as well as to the fixed oysters in their 
state of infancy. Oysters spawn ordinarily from May to the end 
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of September, according to temperature and the depth of water 
in which they live, and, unlike many other marine animals, do 
not abandon their eggs, but keep them carefully lodged between 
the gills, where they undergo the process of incubation. 
Spawning continues for some time, a particular animal remaining 
sick probably from three to six weeks, during which period it is 
constantly opening its shells with a quick clap, and ejecting spat 
in puffs of milky cloud, which Frank Buckland compared to the 
smoke of a railway engine on a frosty morning, the pasty 
coating of each young oyster quickly hardening into a delicate 
shell as it comes in contact with the sea-water. But ere 
the new-born mollusc ranges itself as a grave member of its un- 
sociable community, a stormy youth lies before it. When first 
the young fry swim off to seek their fortunes, they are about ;3,th 
of an inch long, of glassy transparency, somewhat resembling in 
appearance the Sotifera or wheel animalcules of fresh water. 
They are, moreover, provided with a transitory swimming ap- 
paratus, whereby they are enabled to scatter themselves far and 
wide for a limited time, variously estimated at from forty-eight 
hours to a week, during which opportunity is afforded them of 
prosecuting a search for some solid body to which they may 
attach themselves; but they rapidly begin to assume the 
appearance of minute oysters, forming white discs about =,th of 
an inch in diameter, and in this condition constitute what fisher- 
men term a “ fall of spat.’ The absence, therefore, of a “ fall of 
spat,’ of which we have unfortunately heard so much in recent 
years, implies that from some cause or other the young ones have 
not become fixed, from which, however, we are by no means to 
infer that the oysters have not bred as usual ; for it is important 
that it should be understood that the emission of spat is one 
thing, whereas its fall upon ground suitable to its growth is 
altogether another. Each oyster then, which spawns, throws out 
a whole nation of descendants, numbering probably, in the case 
of the English variety, from one to two millions, though 
American oysters, which are larger, are reported to be even more 
prolific ; but should these tiny animalcules, wandering hither 
and thither by myriads at the mercy of wind and wave, fail 
speedily to meet with a “coign of vantage” in the shape of 
something clean and solid on which to ,affix themselves, their 
death is certain; for there is ever going on beneath the waters of 
the great deep a constant warfare among the millions of its 
inhabitants, so that those which do not fall a prey to animals 
who feed on infusoria speedily sink to the bottom, and become 
swallowed up by mud. For successfully propagating oysters, 
therefore, the breeding oysters themselves must spawn, and the 
vagrant brood be furnished with suitable resting-places at the 
precise moment when they are disposed to adhere. Heat and 
tranquillity are the two conditions essential to a heavy fall of 
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spat, and on the English coast the temperature of the water 
should be from 65° to 72° Fahr., in order that the oysterlings may 
be in a condition to adhere, which they do by means of the 
attraction of cohesion, no traces of any glue or cement having,. 
at any rate as yet, been discovered. 

The young oysters grow very rapidly, increasing about an inch 
in diameter every year. Mr. Bertram considers that a pin’s head 
may represent the size of an oyster at a fortnight old, a pea that 
at three months, a threepenny piece, a sixpence, and a florin the 
size at the age of five, eight, and twelve months respectively. 
It is not probable that reproduction takes place much earlier than 
the age of three years, after which time the growth of oysters 
becomes slower ; at five years old they are in their prime, and 
there is reason to believe that their lives may extend to twenty 
and even perhaps to thirty years. Though the age of the molluse 
cannot be told by looking into its mouth, it exhibits, like many 
amongst ourselves, manifest indications of age upon its back, 
and some have even asserted that the number of winters which 
have passed over it can be estimated from the rings of growth 
upon the shell. ‘ Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell?” 
asks the fool in Lear; and here we come to one of the many 
important functions of that most useful and hard-working part 
of the oyster, the beard, which moves when the creature is 
breathing like the waving of a field of corn beneath the 
summer’s breeze. For it is the beard which absorbs carbonate 
of lime and redeposits it in fine particles, forming the horn-like 
substance of which the shell is made. And hence it is, that if 
an oyster be moved from one ground to another, as, for instance, 
for fattening, he will put on a new growth, and be found by- 
and-by ensconced in a shell differing widely in composition and 
appearance from his former home. 

Oysters will not flourish in water containing less than 3 
per cent. of salt, and hence they are absent from the Baltic. 
They feed on microscopic marine organisms, the spores of seaweed, 
etc. ; and as they possess no organs for seizing such food, they are 
almost entirely dependent for their supply of nourishment upon 
the stream of water which is constantly passing through their 
bodies, and sweeping the floating animalcules over the mouth of 
the stomach, the creature’s normal condition at rest being with 
his doors ajar. From these considerations it will be manifest how 
important is a supply of tolerably clear water for oysters, because 
if it become clogged with particles of sand, etc., the steady flow of 
the current is impeded, and the functions of feeding and breathing 
are alike interfered with. 

Let us now consider some of the enemies to whose attacks 
oysters are most liable. An immense amount of the spawn is 
annually devoured by other molluscs, as well as by fish, such as 
shrimps, mullet, whiting, etc.; the creature, in fact, from the 
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very hour of its birth is surrounded by foes, among whom the 
star-fish may perhaps be regarded as the arch-enemy. Frank 
Buckland tells us how this stupid, harmless-looking, “ five 
fingers,” as the fishermen call him, swoops down upon the beds 
and consumes all but the shells, as the ladybird pitches in 
summer upon hops, devouring the green insects which are found 
upon the plants. The modus operandi is somewhat as follows :— 
The creature catches hold of the oyster in his fingers, and then 
protrudes from the centre of his disc an elastic stomach which 
gets in between the shells and pushes them open, when the star- 
fish eats up the inside of the mollusc, leaving it what is called a 
“clock,” z.¢e., the two shells joined together, the meat having 
been eaten out. Many a star-fish loses one of his fingers in the 
attempt when the oyster is wide awake and closes his valve upon 
it with a sudden and powerful snap, but this is of small moment 
to him, as he will quickly grow another finger in its place, and the 
detached member cannot only lead an “independent life, but, 
what is worse still, will, ere long, become a complete star of five 
fingers again. Octopods, too, clasp the oyster in their powerful 
tentacles, and force an entrance through the thinnest part of the 
shell by means of the horned beak which they can protrude at 
will. Mussels likewise destroy oysters by smothering them, and 
the sea-egg or sea-urchin is, rightly or wrongly ; credited with an 
undue partiality for the flesh of the aristocracy of the bivalves. 
Then again there are the dog-whelk and whelk tingle, which 
bore through the shells, effecting a burglarious entrance “ by 
means of the centre bit which Nature has placed in their mouths ; ” 
and among birds, the crow and the oyster-catcher have a bad 
repute as minor agents of destruction. Among inanimate 
enemies of the oyster special mention may be made of snow, ice, 
and, above all, sand ; the latter either smothering him outright, 
or else, when he opens his shell, getting between the hinges and 
the beard, prevents him from closing the valves. The following 
amusing lines appeared in Punch in November 1880, apropos of 
this subject :— 
THE MOAN OF THE NATIVE. 
“Tis the voice of the oyster—I hear him complain, 

I can’t live in this place, here’s a sandstorm again ; 

| had settled at rest ‘mid the rocks and the tiles, 

They had made me a home, but this sand, how it riles ! 

It gets into my shell and the delicate fringe 

That I use when I breathe ; and I can’t shut my hinge 

When the grit lodges there, so the crabs come at will, 

Since my poor mouth is open, they feed and they kill. 


I’ve complained to Frank Buckland, who quite understands, 
But he can’t undertake to abolish the sands.” 


In all ordinary ports, where the oysters are constantly covered 
with four or five feet of water, they are probably safe. 
Oyster fishing is carried on variously in different localities. 
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Round the coast of Minorca divers descend some twelve fathoms 
and return to the surface with a handful of bivalves which have 
been detached with a hammer; in some places oysters are taken 
at low tide with the hand, but they are more commonly captured 
by a dredge, in shape somewhat resembling a purse of network 
attached to a strong iron frame, which is drawn slowly over the 
bed, much in the way that a field is ploughed, and while dredging 
is going on the Cockenzie men keep up a kind of wild mono- 
tonous song, which, they assert, charms the oysters into the 
dredge :— 


“ For the herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind ; 
But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind.” 


Experts are divided into two schools with regard to the ques- 
tion of dredging and over-dredging ; nor is it easy to decide 
off hand whether the desirability of keeping oyster beds free from 
weed and vermin may not to some extent interfere with their 
productiveness. The essence of the matter probably lies in the 
fact that the same treatment cannot be indiscriminately applied 
to all localities ; the grounds, for instance, about the estuary of 
the Thames, if not constantly worked, would become rapidly 
silted up, while elsewhere the scour of the tide and absence of 
deposits might combine to render any interference needless, if 
not absolutely prejudicial. An effectual remedy against over- 
dredging is thought by many to have been discovered in the 
enforcement of what is called “close time” (14th May—14th 
August), during which oysters are not to be taken for the market. 
It has, however, been urged by Professor Huxley, the most 
ardent of all opponents of fishing legislation, that to prohibit 
oysters being removed from a bed during four months-in a year, 
is no guarantee against the same bed being stripped bare during 
the remaining eight months, and that the real remedy is rather 
to be sought in some such regulations as those of France, which 
prohibit the removal of more than a certain percentage of oysters 
from the estimated contents of any given bed. 

About the notion of cultivating oysters there is, as we have 


already seen, no novelty. In Lake Fusaro, a dark pool about a ~ 


mile in width, of volcanic origin, the Avernus of the Latin poets, 
oyster growing has been carried on for a period of two thousand 
years, and it was there that M. Coste first saw in vogue the 
practices which he subsequently introduced along the coasts of 
France. At Whitstable also the process has been carried on from 
time immemorial, and in good spatting seasons, which occur 
perhaps once in every six, the quantity of young oysters obtained 
is very great. But to ensure success in oyster breeding it is not 
enough merely to place a colony of oysters in conditions favour- 
able to their multiplication, rocky or stone-spread ground being 
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the paradise of the oyster grower; it is also requisite, with the 
view of providing the young fry with suitable places of attach- 
ment, to arrange about them materials, such as tiles, fascines, or 
better still, the shells of their own relations, on which they may 
fasten like a swarm of bees from a hive. Several conditions, 
somewhat antagonistic, must moreover be satisfied ere localities 
can be considered fitted for the purpose ; they must be pro- 
tected from the violence of the waves, and yet not denied free 
access to the sea ; they need to be shallow and yet deep enough 
to be protected from the extreme heat of summer and cold of 
winter ; open to currents which may convey needful supplies of 
food, and yet not facilitate the destructive drifting of sand and 
mud. During recent years a series of exhaustive experiments, as 
is well known, have been made in France in the artificial culti- 
vation of oysters. As long ago as 1856 attention was directed by 
M. Coste to the possibility ‘of rearing oysters artificially, and 
attempts were made which were attended with a considerable 
measure of success, as in the basin of Arcachon, the Bay of St. 
Brienc, in Brittany, and the Isle of Ré, and the industry has, 
since that time, made rapid progress. The system followed at 
Arcachon is somewhat as follows:—The collectors, as they are 
termed, are arranged in rows, and are laid down early in June, 
remaining in position until October, when the spat of the year is 
cleared from the tiles and laid down in enclosed pits, when it 
settles into the mud for the winter. The following spring, the 
oysters are sorted according to size, and laid less thickly i in other 
pits, which are constantly cleansed from the dirt brought into 
them by the tide, and here they are kept until they are two years 
old if they are to go to clavies, or fattening pares like Marcanes, 
or later still if they are to go direct to market. The success of 
the system may be estimated from the facts that whereas in 
1870-71, 5,000,000 young oysters were obtained from these beds, 
the number was increased in 1874-75 to upwards of 40,000,000, 
and in 1880 to 195,000,000, the maximum diameter of saleable 
oysters being two inches. 

The artificial impregnation of oyster eggs has succeeded with 
the American and Portuguese varieties, but it is feared that Ostrea 
edulis cannot be so readily treated by this method. Some indeed 
affirm that it requires but a few generations to convert the Portu- 
guese gryphea into a genuine ative, but the statement remains 
to be proved, and the opinion rather prevails that it is as difficult 
to eradicate the “ mark of Cain ””—the black spot within the shell 
—as to neutralise the distinctive peculiarities of the Ethiopian or 
the leopard. 

The notion of swallowing a green oyster may, at first thought, 
appear far from pleasing, and yet one of the most lucrative 
branches of foreign oyster-farming consists in turning the oysters 
green, an operation not only quite harmless, but which also 
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imparts to them an excellent flavour. This particular industry. 


has been carried on for two or three centuries, and the process of 
conversion, as effected at Marennes, consists in placing the oysters 
in pits about a foot deep, which are only submerged at spring 
tides, and covering them with a small submarine moss formed of 
the slimes deposited on the banks of the river Sendre. About 
1,200 oysters are allowed to each pit, where they should remain 
for a period of two years in order to ensure successful results, 
thongh they will acquire green beards in a few weeks, but without 
possessing the flavour of those which have been their usual time 
in the ponds. To meet the demand for this green variety, white 
oysters are imported from Spain, England, and Ireland, a large 
number being obtained from Falmouth. These latter, containing 
copper, are usually placed in beds apart from the others, and 
kept there until they lose their acrid flavour. The test for copper 
in oysters, it may be remarked in passing, is a simple one, and 
consists in thrusting an ordinary needle into the green part of 
the mollusc, which is then immersed in pure vinegar. When 
copper is present half a minute suffices to cover the embedded 
portion of the needle with the characteristic coating. Copper has 
actually been extracted from these Falmouth oysters by putting 
some hundred or so into a crucible and caicining them, when a 
bright bead about the size of a pin’s head has resulted from the 
treatment. It is, however, noteworthy that these green-bodied 
oysters of the Falmouth river. are entirely distinct from the green 
bearded variety, such as are found in the Crouch and Roach in 
Essex, and which English people will not eat, though they are 
ready enough to feast upon them in Paris under the name of 
“les hfiitres verts d’Ostend.”’ 

Each of the two branches of oyster culture, breeding, and 
fattening require such peculiar conditions of site, climate, and 
soil, that it is rare to find the circumstances favourable to both 
operations in one locality ; heat and tranquillity being especially 
needful for the former, and the presence of the right sort of food 
in sufficient quantity being the great desideratum of the latter ; 
and thus Whitstable, though undoubtedly one of the best fatten- 
ing grounds in the world, is not a good breeding place, being 
too much exposed to the effects of easterly gales at the critical 
time of year.* The excellence of oysters, like that of all other 
animals, depends upon their feeding; thus, the fine gout of the 
Preston Pans variety is said to be due to the fact of their imbibing 
the refuse liquor which flows from the salt pans of that neighbour- 
hood, while in the case of those which have been stuffed with 
oatmeal, the flavour is all but lost in the fat. 

Simple as oyster culture appears in theory, it is surprising how 
numberless are the local and other difficulties wherewith it is 
beset in practice, and of which some idea may be formed from the 


* “ Oyster Culture,’ Commander Anson, R.N., p. 84, 
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evidence given before the Select Committee on Oyster Fisheries 
1876 by ° Mr. Blake, one of the inspectors of Irish fisheries, 
who stated that a friend of his went to great expense about an 
artificial bed, and produced one oyster, which cost him £500. At 
the breeding establishment at Hayling Island, constructed by Mr. 
Hart, in imitation of the nurseries on the French coast, the results 
originally anticipated have not been attained, and it would seem 
that the use of collectors, as employed in France, has not taken 
root in England, where most cultivators rely mainly for catching 
the spat upon the “cultch ” or débris of shells, stones, etc., which 
is found at the bottom of the sea, on or near the beds. 

The demand for native and other oysters in the metropolis 
alone constitutes a very important branch of commerce. Ten 
years ago Frank Buckland estimated the annual value of oysters 
brought to Billingsgate alone at upwards of a million sterling. 
More recently,* a calculation has been made that there are some 
3,000 places in modern London at which oysters may be obtained. 
Allowing only ten dozen as the daily sale at each, we arrive at 
360,000 as the consumption of a single day ; assuming that this 
state of things exists during 200 days in a year, we find the total 
number required to meet metropolitan demands to be 72,000,000, 
which, at twopence each, is equivalent to a total of £600,000. 
We need, therefore, have little hesitation in setting down the total 
value of British oysters at as much as £2,000,000 sterling a year. 
When the enormous value of this industry is considered, it is 
somewhat surprising that no inspector of oyster fisheries has ever 
been appointed. 

The bulk of the English oyster supply is obtained from the 
beds of private companies, of which the Whitstable company is 
the most ancient. The concern is managed on co-operative prin- 
ciples, the members themselves numbering about 400, though 
the collateral industries to which the business gives rise affords 
employment to over 3,000 men, women, and children. The actual 
work carried on consists in purchasing brood oysters and laying 
them down to fatten in water a fathom or so in depth, and as a 
proof of the extent to which the business is carried on, it may be 
stated that 28,000,000 cf oysters were purchased for the purpose 
during the year 1880. By constantly dredging over the grounds, 
the oysters are frequently taken out of the water and put back 
again ; in this way their enemies are baffled, and the fishermen are 
enabled to assort them by sizes, and arrange them conveniently for 
the final gathering for market purposes. The true British native 
is probably, like the black rat, becoming rarer every year, but the 
oysters by which its place is "being supplied, when placed under 
the same conditions, are found rapidly to acquire the flavour and 
growth of the indigenous variety. The profits of this undertaking 
may be estimated from the fact that a bushel measure (8,000) of 


* British Quarterly Review, 1883. 
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brood, will, in four years’ time, represent some four or five bushels 
of saleable natives. There are no shares, however, of this money- 
yielding concern in the market, nor any admission to the company 


but by succession. ‘To become a partner in these happy hunting | 


grounds, a man must be the son of his father, and his father must 
have been a member of the company.” 

But oysters have a social as well as a natural and economic 
history. ‘“ Oysters,” says Fuller, “ are the only meat which men 
eat alive, and yet account it no cruelty.” “He was a valiant man 
who first ventured on eating of oysters,’ as King James was wont 


to say ; so also sang Gay, the poet of fine ladies and of highway- 
men, of the first oyster eater :— 


“The man had sure a palate covered o’er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risked the living morsel down his throat.” 
Fortunate is it, in these anti-vivisectionist days, that the 
animal’s sensibility is so small, for unless dead before its shell 
be opened, it is not killed what time 


“The damsel’s knife the gaping shell commands, 
And the salt liquor streams between her hands.” 


In all countries there are records of the excessive fondness of 
great men for these dainty molluscs. Vitellius—the beastly 
Vitellius as Gibbon calls him—ate oysters all day long, and 
some people insinuate that he could consume as many as a 
thousand at a sitting, and Caligula, the furious, was likewise a 
devoted oyster eater. Cervantes satirised the oyster dealers of 
Spain, and himself was a lover of the molluscous dainty. 
Napoleon, on the eve of his battles, was a great consumer of 
oysters ; so was Rousseau ; and Turgot would eat a hundred or 
two merely to whet his appetite for breakfast. The encyclopx- 
dists had similar tastes. Helvetius, Diderot, the Abbé Raynal, 
the patriarch of Ferney, and others were confirmed oyster men, 
and Cambacéres: was likewise famous for his banquets of shell 
fish. Among our own countrymen Alexander Pope was an 
oyster eater of taste, and so was “the bilious English Rabelais ”’ 
Dean Swift, who loved lobsters also. Thomson, of the Seasons, 
who knew all good things, knew how good a thing was an oyster. 
Bentley, the mighty scholiast, could never pass an oyster shop 
without eating a few, and the Scotch philosophers of last century, 
Hume, Dugald, Stewart, etc., used frequently to participate in 
the oyster “ ploys,”’ as they were called, of “ Auld Reekie,” when 
the delicious bivalves were so plentiful that they could be 
procured, bread and butter included, for a shilling a hundred. 
Who that has heard of Christopher North and read the 
‘“ Noctes Ambrosiane,” need be told what oysters have been 
to the intellect of the modern Athens in these last days ? 
Some no doubt have held what many may deem extravagant 
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opinions as to the excellence and wholesomeness of raw oysters. 
“ Living oysters,” says Dr. Baxter, “are endowed with proper 
medicinal virtues : they nourish wonderfully, and solicit rest ; he 
who sups on oysters is wont on that night to sleep placidly ; ‘and 
to the valetudinary afflicted with a weak stomach, eight, ten, or 
twelve raw oysters in a morning, or one hour before dinner, is 
more healing than any drug or mixture that the apothecary can 
compound.” Dr. Leroy, we are told, was in the habit of swallow- 
ing every morning before breakfast two dozen oysters, and would 
say to his friends as he presented them with the shells, “ There, 
behold the fountain of my youthful strength.” Still, oysters 
having two sides, like a disputed question, it is but fair that pad 
should be regarded as seen by vther eyes. And yet few, 
imagine, are likely to coincide in the fierce censure of the old 
writer who maintains that they are “ ungodly, uncharitable, and 
unprofitable meat—ungodly, because eaten without grace, un- 
charitable, because they leave nothing but shells, and unprofitable 
because they must swim in wine.” 

W. F. NELSON, 

































‘“INDIA’S UNDEVELOPED MILITARY 
RESOURCES.” 





“ MorEOVER I would bring home the conviction to all English- 
men that they have to persevere in the ambition of their 
forefathers, and are, so to say, in honour bound to retain India, 
the field of their civilising action during more than a hundred 
years.” 

I feel that in quoting the above words of Arminius Vambery I 
owe the reader a word of apology and a word of explanation. 
My apology is twofold ; firstly, for the assumption that there 
exist among the British public men who would for a moment 
hesitate to cive their adherence to this proposition ; and secondly, 
for being compelled in the course of the following pages to 
retrace in part well-trodden paths, and recall facts and arguments 
which have repeatedly been put before the reading public by 
abler pens than mine. And I would also make this explanation ; 
that it is my object to deal with a phase of the question of Indian 
defence which, though of paramount importance, has not been 
sufficiently brought into consideration, or received that amount 
of attention which is its due. And yet the importance of the 
subject of the defence of our Eastern Empire were perhaps of 
itself a sufficient excuse for undertaking to write these pages. 
For oft repeated though be their theme, it can never be forgotten 
that, in these days of ‘democratic government, it is only from the 
persistent and reiterated inculcation of facts and truths upon the 
popular mind, that the adoption of any useful course of policy 
can be hoped for. Themistocles, we are told, prayed i in vain for 
a talent for forgetting. Had it been that statesman’s fortune (or 
misfortune) to direct the policy of our English democracy it 
would have been for a talent for remembering that his daily 
prayer to the deities on behalf of his countrymen would have 
been addressed. 

It is inconceivable that any thoughtful man, of whatever 
political conviction, would deny the great changes which have 
come over the position of our Indian Empire since the day when 
its government was transferred from the hands of the company 
to those of the Queen and Parliament. These changes have 
been both internal and external, but it is with the latter that we 
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are at the present moment most concerned, although during the 
course of the following pages the former will occasionally have to 
be taken into consideration. 

However great the divergence of opinion between the different 
schools of thought upon the position of our Eastern Empire, I 
take it that to-day the most ardent Russophil, equally with the 
most anxious Russophobe, will admit that a conflict between 
England and Russia in the East is no longer a matter of impro- 
bability. There was indeed a time, not ten years ago, when this 
was vehemently denied by the former; yet vain as appeared even 
then to the more farsighted the belief in the ultimate possibility 
of keeping the two nations apart in Central Asia, there were 
perhaps some reasonable grounds for cherishing it; and though 
at the time of the Russo-Turkish war a good deal was made by a 
certain party of the chance of a Russian counter-attack upon 
India in the event of European complications, no one with any 
serious knowledge of the then position of that power, would now 
assert that it lay within the scope of practical warfare. But the 
last decade has been fruitful of change. First came the sub- 
jugation of the Akhal Tekkes ; then the annexation of Merv, 
pronounced for so long by the Russophil as impossible ; 
and lastly, the movement on Penjdeh, and in the direction of 
Herat. Meantime the Trans-Caspian railway has been pushed 
forward with surprising activity, till it already, on the one side, 
connects the Trans-Caspian with the Trans-Oxus provinces, and, 
on the other, reaches to within one hundred miles of the Afghan 
frontier towards Herat. I know it is the habit with many to 
pooh-pooh this railway as useless ; and it is no doubt true that 
it is laid on a very narrow gauge. But granted that this is so, 
it cannot but be invaluable in the case of war; and it is futile 
to imagine that Russian statesmen and engineers, who in the 
construction of such a railway as this have been influenced solely 
by practical military considerations, should have so belied their 
general character for astuteness as to have laid down a line which 
can by no possibility serve the purpose for which it is intended. 
Thus has it come to pass that the outposts of Russia, which ten 
years ago were at Michaelovsk on the Caspian, six hundred and 
seventy miles distant from Herat, are to-day within seventy miles 
of that town, and almost in through railway and steam commu- 
nication with Batoum ; whilst we remain in our old position at 
Quetta with five hundred and fourteen miles between us and the 
same debatable ground. Notwithstanding, there are still found 
writers of ability who believe in the possibility of our keeping 
Herat out of the hands of Russia, and loudly insist upon the 
necessity of preventing such a consummation ; just as not ten 
years ago they did in the analogous case of Merv. It is with 
great surprise that I read the remarks of Sir West Ridgway 
written in this strain upon this subject in the Nineteenth Century 
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of October: and it is with still greater surprise that I see almost 
the same view maintained by the able author of the articles on 
the “ British Army” in the Fortnightly of December; and 
that too concurrently with a pretty conclusive proof of our 
inability to undertake the defence of the place. To discuss this 
point, however, is not germane to my present task, in furtherance 
of which it is sufficient to note the fact that whether at Herat, or 
upon our own present frontier, or yet upon a new line of defence 
pushed forward to the river Helmund, the day is not far distant 
when we shall be compelled to meet our great European antago- 
nist face to face in the East. And for such an event are we in 
India in any degree sufficiently prepared? For an affirmative 
answer to the question we wait in vain. “No,” is the reply 
emphatically given by the able reviewer in the Fortnightly 
above alluded to ; and “no’”’ is re-echoed by every military and 
civil authority upon the situation. What, then, is it that we 
need? Everything. More fortifications, more guns, more muni- 
tions, and, above all, more men. That some real attention has of 
late been given to the material improvement of our frontier 
defences we have every reason to believe. But what are forts, 
guns, and transport and commissariat without men? and what is 
our state of preparation in this respect? Almost what it was 
thirty years ago when we had no Kuropean foe at our gates. A 
force of about 68,000 British and 135,000 native troops; of 
which it is calculated that under the existing state of things we 
could scarcely keep 80,000 in the field for any time, Upon the 
obvious inadequacy of such a force, even to hold our frontier 
against the huge masses of men which Russia will undoubtedly 
be able in time to put upon it, I think it needless to enlarge, 
considering its universal admission to be a point involving no 
hesitation or doubt. My present object is solely to demonstrate 
one means of providing a remedy for this deplorable state of 
unpreparedness. 

Without doubt the safest solution of the difficulty, were it 
practicable, would be the immediate augmentation of the British 
garrison; or, failing that, of our native army. But in making 
any such proposal we are met iz /imine by the apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle of the unsatisfactory state of the Indian 
finances ; whilst as regards an increase of our white regiments, 
the difficulty of putting more into the country with our army at 
home upon its existing footing is almost equally formidable. 
Driven, therefore, perforce to cast around elsewhere for the 
material we need, our eyes may not unnaturally fall upon those 
armies which exist in one form or another in each of the native 
states ; and we may well ask ourselves whether it is not possible 
to utilise them in some way for the defence of the empire. I am 
by no means attempting to assume that in doing this we shall 
be entering upon a field hitherto entirely unexplored. On the 
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contrary, I am fully aware that some such scheme of their 
utilisation has for some time been present to the minds of our 
Indian rulers. It is, however, in the hope of bringing it more 
prominently before the British public, and thereby, it may be, in 
some measure, however small, hastening the day of its final 
adoption, that T make so bold as to put forward this brief sketch 
of its nature and importance. 

Until quite recently the armies of the native states, as far as 
regards their utility for purposes of imperial defence, have been 
almost totally ignored by statesmen in India, and politicians and 
journalists at home. Indeed, whenever they have been touched 
upon it has invariably been in a tone of absolute condemnation, 
and with a view to demonstrate that their existence must at all 
times prove an unqualified source of danger to our power. Even 
Vambery, in his. generally correct estimate of the position of 
Indian affairs, dilates upon the great risk which we run in 
permitting the maintenance of considerable forces by the vassal 
chiefs of the peninsula. And no doubt it is an incontestable fact 
that the condemnation generally showered upon these armies, as at 
present constituted, is for the most part well deserved. But we 
shall do well to ask ourselves whether this is an evil altogether 
inseparable from their existence, or may not be due to mere 
adventitious and easily removable circumstances. 

The policy of our rulers has consistently tended in the direction 
of maintaining these armies in as inefficient state as possible, with 
a view to minimising the chance of their being used effectively 
against us in times of internal strife or external warfare. 
As a result, they have hitherto existed more as playthings in the 
hands of the various chiefs, than as weapons of state, useful or 
capable of utilisation for any practical purpose. The commonly 
accepted theory was that, deprived of the power of rendering any 
service, they would at the same time be impotent for harm,— 
which they always have been, and doubtless would continue to 
be, so long as the presence of a sufficiently large white force to 
overawe them, and, in case of an ¢émeute, to repress them, could 
always be ouaranteed. But now that, owing to the approach 
towards our borders of one of the first European military powers, 
such an imperative call may be made at no very distant period 
upon our English garrison, as to reduce it below what is necessary 
for the above-mentioned purposes, it behoves our rulers quickly 
and effectively to apply some adequate remedy for this danger to 
which they cannot be blind. There are doubtless those who will 
say that the only remedy is the total removal of the cause of 
danger, that is, the abolition of these armies, or their redaction 
to such insignificant numbers as to leave them practically power- 
less for harm under any conceivable circumstances. Of such a 
policy, I have no hesitation in saying, that it would be most fatal 
in its results. Apart from the fact that members of the disbanded 
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armaments would in such a case form a far greater element of 
disturbance than they do even now, the disastrous blow, which 
would thereby be struck at the confidence and fidelity of the 
native chiefs, would be such, that no compensating advantage 
can be urged as against it. Then there are others again (and 
this is a very numerous class among Anglo-Indian officials) who 
would adopt the laissez-faire principle, and, while acknowledging 
and deploring the danger, put their trust in Providence and let 
things remain as they are. And certainly if there were no means, 


by which, whilst respecting the rights of the chiefs, a removal of - 


the present source of weakness were conceivable, there would be 
no alternative but to cast in our lot with these latter. Happily, 
however, we are under no such necessity. Proposals have been 
made, and are even now, I believe, under the consideration of the 
Government of India, by which not only would the present evils 
be removed, but that which is now a cause of weakness would be 
turned into a weapon of defence. For, be it borne in mind, it is 
not, as I suggested above, the existence of these armies in the 
native states, which to thoughtful soldiers and statesmen is the 


Fons et origo mali, but their existence in their present disorganised 


condition. 

The most reliable estimates as to the present total strength of 
these armies throughout the peninsula put them at about 350,000 
men. Bat it is necessary that the reader should understand of 
what materials this large force at present, for the most part, 
consists. Troops of irregular cavalry, mounted partly on ponies, 
partly on full-sized horses : regiments of foot, in which grey- 
haired old men stand shoulder to shoulder with beardless boys— 
all ill-clothed and ill-armed, unprovided with transport, com- 
missariat, or the other necessary complements of an armed force 
—such is their general aspect. This picture is not indeed 
universally true. There are many, some notable, exceptions to 
the rule. In Hyderabad, in the territories of Scindia, and in 
those of several of the Punjab States, are to be found forces, 
comparatively small indeed, but even now in a state of very fair 
efficiency. But, as I have said, these are but exceptions; and, 
broadly speaking, the whole of the forces of the native states are 
in need of thorough reform, such as no merely half-hearted 
scheme of reorganisation can effect, but call for changes made 
root and branch, and under the supervision of able British 
officers specially selected for the purpose. 

I have spoken of the proposals for a change as being as yet 
untried. Perhaps this is scarcely a correct statement of ‘facts, as 
in one native state, that of Baroda, reform of the nature above 
indicated has been quietly, yet steadily, undertaken, with what 
results I shall endeavour briefly to set forth. The territories of 
the Gaikwar of Baroda extend over an area of about eight 
thousand five hundred square miles, containing a population of 
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over two millions, and yielding a revenue estimated at £1,000,000 
sterling ; they stand in point of population and revenue fourth 
among the feudatory states of the Empire. About four years 
ago the Baroda army consisted of about nine thousand men. 
Of these more than six thousand were irregular troops, the 
majority being horse. The total cost of their maintenance at that 
time is stated to have been not less than £300,000 annually, or 
nearly one-third of the total revenue of the State. Of this sum, 
in the true spirit of Orientalism, but a small portion found its 
way into the hands of the members of the force, which was 
wretchedly paid, a large percentage being filtered away in the 
numerous channels through which it passed to its destination. 
Discipline was almost unknown ; and the officers, who had but 
a scanty military education, held little or no control over their 
men. It is perhaps needless to add that in matters of dress, 
drill, etc., the force was in an as absolutely hopeless condition as 
was possible for even an Eastern army to be in. At the request 
of the Gaikwar, the services of an experienced officer, Major 
Melliss, of the Bombay Staff Corps, were lent for the purpose of 
reorganising this chaotic force; and under his superintendence, 
within the short space of four years, the most excellent results 
have been attained, results so notable as to have called for the 
special commendation of the Viceroy during his visit to the State 
twelve months ago, and more recently of H.R.H. the present 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Presidency. From the 
motley array of irregular cavalry, three regiments of horse, all 
well mounted, well equipped, and composed of young and smart 
troopers, have been drawn. All superannuated or otherwise 
incapable members of the infantry have been weeded from the 
ranks, and, with a new system of recruiting, the battalions of 
foot are now in no way inferior to those of the British native army. 
Proper pay, promotion, and pension have been secured for the force ; 
military law and discipline have been introduced ; and veterinary, 
medical, and clothing departments established upon a sound 
footing. All this presents a wonderful change from the day 
when the Gaikwar’s infantry appeared on parade in a burlesque 
of the Highland regimental costume. And this compact little 
army (numbering about six thousand men), although in its 
officering (and this is a point about which I shall have some 
remarks to make later) there is still much room for improvement, 
from being regularly paid and imbued with a spirit of discipline, 
has not only ceased to be a possible centre of discontent and 
sedition, but is capable of being, and at the same time willing to 
be utilised, if need be, for purposes of imperial defence. I must by 
no means be understood to imply that the reorganisation of the 
Baroda army is as yet complete, or to be taken as a perfect model of 
the condition to which the army of a native state may eventually 
attain under proper management and control. I have put it 
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forward as showing how easily, and with what satisfactory 
results, reform in this direction can be undertaken, if set about 
in a proper spirit and confided to suitable hands. Besides, 
Baroda is the only state in which such reform has, up to the 
present time, been commenced. 

Such is the nature of the reform in the armies of the native 
states, which, in common with many eminently qualified to form 
an opinion on the subject, I hold it most desirable that the Vice- 
regal Government should inaugurate without further delay 
through the whole length and breadth of the peninsula; and 
an analysis of its probable results will show the advantages 
which may reasonably be anticipated both to the paramount 
power, and the feudatory chiefs themselves, from its adoption. 

As regards the states themselves, the formation of such forces 
would hold out an honourable, if not very lucrative, career to 
many members of the more important families, who, under the 
existing state of society, find themselves without any field of 
employment open to them ; besides giving a suitable occupation 
to a large number of the poorer members of society. It is not 
only in England and the more highly civilised nations of the 
West that the difficulty of finding suitable employment for the 
manhood of the nation has become a pressing social problem. 
In India, too, particularly in the higher grades of society, to 
whom the spread of education and civilisation has brought larger 
hopes and ambitions, and concurrently an indisposition to follow 
contentedly their humbler ancestral vocations, the question, How 
to find a suitable career? is one of no easy solution, as shown in 
the large number of candidates always ready to apply for the 
meanést and worst paid government office. Simultaneously, the 
inauguration of an era of peace in the peninsula has deprived of 
their occupation that large class of free-lances and men of 
fortune, who up to very recent times had drawn their livelihood 
from the internal wars which were waged almost without inter- 
mission within its boundaries. Especially is this the case with 
the Mussulman portion of the community. Better fitted by 
nature and training for active employment in the field, than for 
the clerical duties of the forum, the cry has long been going up, 
that under British rule our Mahommedan fellow-subjects find no 
scope for their undoubted abilities and energies. Putting aside 
the momentous and much-vexed question as to whether a 
sovereign remedy for this generally admitted evil can be found, 
there is no doubt that the creation of a large native force, 
officered, as in my opinion it should be, mainly by natives, would 
open out a wide field of usefulness to perhaps the most deserving 
class of the subjects of the Queen-Empress. 

Another and still greater benefit which the native states would 
undoubtedly reap from reform of the nature above indicated, is a 
reduction of their expenditure for military purposes. For poorly 
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paid though their armies be, and starved in all their departments, 
yet as a result of mismanagement and corruption they entailin most 
cases a very heavy burden upon the revenue, one—need I add ?— 
out of all proportion to any services which can ever be expected 
from them, I have already shown that previous to the scheme 
of reorganisation, the cost of the disorderly rabble, by courtesy 
termed the army of the Baroda State, absorbed almost one-third 
of its revenues as far as can be ascertained from the figures given. 
To-day, in spite of all the improvements carried out, not of course 
without considerable expense of both an initial and annually 
recurring character, the total expenditure upon the force has been 
very considerably reduced, though I am unable to give the exact 
figures of the reduction. Nor are the financial benefits of such 
reform to be reckoned merely by the annual saving effected in 
the public accounts. The burden of these disorg anised native 

forces has an indirect as well as a direct aspect in the sums taken 
from the pockets of the people by way of black-mail and bribes 
given to officials. It is notorious that not even a private can, as a 
rule, be enlisted in these forces, without the payment of what to 
one in his rank of life is an enormous fee for the privilege; 
whilst it follows, as a matter of course, that proportionately higher 
sums are demanded from officers for their appointments. All 
this, added to the dasturz (the euphemistic equivalent for black- 
muil in the Kast), which, after the Oriental fashion, undisciplined 
Government employés of whatsoever department, extract’ from 
an ignorant peasantry, forms a sum the total of which can only 
be imagined, not reckoned arithmetically ; but which, neverthe- 
less, to “attain a just estimate of the situation, must be added to 
the already large expenditure through the proper channels. 

Much also might be said upon the advantages in the direction 
of law and order which would result to the native states from the 
reorganisation of their ill-disciplined troops. But passing by 
oe point, I proceed to what is indeed my main object, that: is, 

» show the utility of such reorganised forces in any scheme of 
thr defence. 

We have seen that the armies of the native states, as at present 
constituted, amount in round numbers to a total of about 350,000 
men. Itis calculated by competent critics, from whose conclusions 
there seems no reason to differ, that, as reorganised after the 
manner of the Baroda army, a well-disciplined force of 200,000 
men might be brought into existence within the next decade. 
There is no reason why the regiments of which such a force would 
be composed should not be equal i in all respects for fighting pur- 
poses to the best regiments of our native army, excepting, perhaps, 
the special case of the Ghoorkas. The recruiting grounds from 
which they would be drawn would be precisely the same ; and it is 
stated, in the best-informed channels, that there is plenty of good 
material, sufficient, if properly utilised, to supply such an army. 
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I observe with considerable astonishment that the writer in 
the Fortnightly sets the very lowest value upon the soldierly 


qualities of our Indian subjects, and goes so far as to give it as his 


opinion that “the Ghoorkas, and a certain number of cavalry 
regiments, could alone be placed in line against a European 
enemy.” "From such an opinion I emphatically dissent. To deny 
the high fighting qualities of Pathans and Punjabis, Sikhs and 
Rohiuas, at least among the various nationalities who fill the 
racks of our regiments, is to go against all experience derived 
from the past, and the almost universal opinion of those whose 
lines have been cast in the Hast. It may be that most of the 
Madras troops are comparatively worthless, and that even the 
Marathas, so long renowned for their martial instincts, have de- 
generated since the days when Sivaji led them to plunder or 
victory ; but there is plenty of good material for soldiers in 
India yet, better indeed than much of that of which many of the 
regiments of Russia are composed. 

The question of officering alone seems to present any for- 
midable difficulty. Of course, for purposes of reorganisation, it 
is essential that British officers of ability should be lent in 
sufficient numbers to the native states. About this there can be 
no question, as they do not possess at the present time men of 
sufficient knowledge and training to undertake the work. There 
can be but little question also that, even after the completion of 
the reorganisation, it will be necessary to maintain at the head 
of the newly-created forces at least a small number of British 
officers, in order to preserve touch with them, and to insure uni- 
formity of discipline and management. But, as regards the 
officering of the regiments,’ it is ~ perhaps not unnatural that 
much divergence of opinion should exist. From one point of 


view, it is indeed desirable that these armies should remain, © 


what they are intended to be, national forces of the various states, 
offering an honourable field of employment to their subjects ; and 
every addition of English officers, pro tanto, militates against this. 
At the same time it is not improbable that, at any rate, in some 
states, the material from which to draw a supply of efficient regi- 
mental officers may be almost or entirely wanting. I do not 
share the opinion of those who consider that native troops, in 
order to be of any real use against Nuropean foes, must be led by 
Englishmen. To assert this as a universal proposition is to fly in 
the face of history, and to ignore the numerous occasions on 
which Oriental troops, led by their own officers, have fought well 
against disciplined European armies. If, of late years, the 
native officer has shown himself not always deserving of that 
confidence, which I am by no means prepared to deny him, 
may it not rather be the result of a system which tends to dis- 
courage all feelings of self-reliance among this class; and to 
promote to positions of trust men whom it is contrary to the 
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traditions of their fellows to respect or rely upon? Therefore, 
although, for some time it might be necessary until a sufficiency of 
well-trained native officers of good position can be assured, to make 
liberal use of Englishmen in at least some of these reorganised 
native armies, I am confident that in the end it would be found 
practicable to rely almost, if not wholly, upon indigenous material 
for regimental purposes. 

Leaving, however, such details as these to be worked out more 
fully after the adoption of the general principles of the scheme, I 
shall proceed to point out in what manner these troops would be 
utilised in time of war. 

Our present force in India consists, as previously stated, of 
about 200,000 men of all ranks, British and native, of whom, 
under present circumstances, we could hardly keep more than 
80,000 in the field for any length of time. Assuming the exist- 
ence of an additional force of some 200 000 men belonging to 
the native states, reorganised and reconstructed upon the lines 
indicated, we should find our strength, either for offensive or 
defensive operations, increased in a three-fold direction. In the 
first place, the existence of those disciplined troops, instead of the 
disorganised rabbles now doing duty as armies, would add so 
greatly to the internal security of the empire as to set free a far 
greater proportion of our British garrison than can be, as things 
now are, spared for service in face of the enemy. Secondly, no 
inconsiderable portion of the force could be utilised in replacing 
for garrison duties natives, and in some cases, by a judicious 
selection of regiments, English troops, who would thus be avail- 
able for duty in the field. And lastly, a certain proportion could 
be incorporated in suitable numbers in each division of the army 
sent to meet the foe. In such ways probably nearly one-half of 
the total strength indicated might be actively employed in sharing 
the defence of the empire ; whilst that portion left at home would 
be, in conjunction with the British garrison retained for the pur- 
pose, an effective guarantee against attempts upon the part of 
ill-disposed sections of the various communities to avail them- 
selves of external complications for purposes of internal sedition. 

And it must not be forgotten, that these advantages would be 
obtained without additional expenditure of one single rupee on 
the part of the Indian Government; while, as I have endeavoured 
to show, they would entail no increase of burdens upon the states 
themselves; nay, rather, as in the case of Baroda, be accompanied 
by a substantial saving to the exchequer. Nor, at the same time, 
is it to be supposed that this scheme is advocated in lieu of any 
addition to our British or native army in the country. On the 
contrary, I am fully alive to the almost imperative necessity for 
making ‘such an addition. Looking, however, at the financial 
embarrassment of the Indian Government, and the improbability 
of the immediate sanction to any further substantial outlay 1n 
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this direction, it 1s my desire, to the best of my ability, to urge 
the adoption of other expedients, to which the same apparently 
insurmountable obstacles do not exist. 

It will be objected, that, underlying the whole of the pre- 
ceding argument is the tacit assumption of the possibility of 
confiding in and relying upon the armies of the native states as 
reorganised upon the lines briefly foreshadowed above, and that 
this assumption I am not entitled to make. To which objection 
there is the obvious reply that such a force would be worthy of 
just as much confidence and reliance as are the native regiments, 
which to-day are a component part of the defence of the empire, 
no more and no less. The material of which it would be com- 
posed would be practically the same; whilst in training and 
discipline it would be in every respect similar. Is there then any 
reason to doubt that the men in its ranks, when properly and 
regularly paid and imbued with the same spirit of military 
obedience, would be actuated by feelings other than those which 
animate the sepoys actually in the pay of the imperial Govern- 
ment? The defection of the princes and the higher classes, from 
whom the officers would be drawn, would alone have to be feared, 
as capable of causing the defection of the men under their guidance 
and command. And how far any apprehension of such a defection, 
at least to any appreciable extent, is groundless, recent events, to 
say nothing of the @ priori arguments on the subject, have suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. It has been the fashion, especially amongst 
those whose dearest ambition is the humiliation of the British 
power, to depreciate the loyalty of our Indian feudatories, and 
magnify the danger of their existence to our rule. Setting aside 
Russian writers, for whom this theme has always had pre-eminent 
charms, many Englishmen, too, and those not always unacquainted 
with Indian politics, have gone out of their way to enlarge upon the 
subject. A more practical refutation of their theories and argu- 
ments than that afforded by the present position taken up by many 
of the leading Indian princes it is impossible to imagine. To the 
munificent and loyal offers, so recently and so spontaneously made 
by the Nizam of Hydrabad, and other chiefs bearing names less 
celebrated, it may be, in history, but nene the less, to those who 
know, names of high mark in the annals of the country, in view 
of the general interest elicited by them, I shall do no more than 
allude as proof of the proposition which I lay down. The loose 
reasoner and superficial observer, who takes his ideas of Eastern 
thought and politics from the speeches and writings of a class of 
malcontents, which in India, as in all more advanced and educated 
societies, civilisation has brought into undue prominence, is apt to 
imagine that the lubrications of Poona Brahmins or the effusions 
of Bengali Baboos are thoroughly representative of the feeling 
of the populace that surround them. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than this opinion: they have the same relation to such 
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popular feeling as the foul gases, which find their way through 
the ventilators of some well-filled room, do to pure air with which 
it was originally filled, and in their outgoing are equally as 
harmless. But education, whilst it has, as was only to be 
expected, brought into existence a class of this nature, has had a 
deeper and far different influence npon the vast majority of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. It has tanght them that whatever may 
be the defects of our rule (and that they are many I for one would 
be the last to deny), it has secured to them advantages such as 
India never before had enjoyed, and which a severance from that 
rule would ruthlessly sweep away. Peace, security, justice, im- 
proved means of communication, extended commerce, immunity 
from famine and from pestilence—these are but a portion of the 
blessings which have been brought in its train. A return to 
anarchy and internal war would indisputably be avoided by all ; 
and what is the alternative to this should the British power in 
India be annihilated ? What else but the Russian yoke? And 
are we to imagine that the educated native of India, with all his 
susceptibility and intelligence, is unaware of what is connoted by 
this term? It always seems to me that those who hold that, in 
the event of a Russian attack upon India, serious objections on 
the part of the natives is to be anticipated, pay a less compliment 
to their common sense than to their good feeling. The writer in 
the Fortnightly, to whom allusion has already been made, lays it 
down that “India certainly cannot be defended if the native 
princes turn against us.” In this I entirely concur, with this 
slight modification (which, however, I apprehend was present to 
his mind at the time of writing), that the defence is to be made 
against an attack from a first-rate military power like Russia. 
And yet the only logical result of the acceptance of such a 
proposition is that we should actively proceed with the work 
of enlisting the aid of the natives towards the general scheme of 
defence, and extend to them for that purpose that implicit con- 
fidence, which alone can afford a safe and solid basis for mutual 
co-operation and assistance. 

We have probably, it is true, a short breathing-space before us 
The digestion of their latest swallowed acquisitions must be for 
the Russians a work of at least a few years ; though, looking at 
the rapidity with which advance has recently followed upon 
advance, he would be a bold man who dare prophesy that the day 
when we shall have to meet them face to face on an eastern 
battle-field is distant by even a decade. Thus though we have a 
breathing space, it may be but a short one, and the time has 
surely come when the final dispositions for the struggle must be 
made. It has been well for England that hitherto she has had 
at the helm of affairs in India a statesman of such well-tried 
parts as Lord Dufferin, into whose hands momentous issues may 
be intrusted with the utmost degree of confidence. But he is 
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now retiring, and I cannot refrain from the expression of a fear 
lest his successor, however able and ably supported, should in 
any way allow his better instincts to be adversely influenced 
by the prejudices of those timid and ultra-conservative Anglo- 
Indian politicians, whose counsels, both at Simla and at the 
India Office, have not undeservedly acquired a notoriety for 
their utter want of appreciation of the rapid changes which 


mark the course of events in the East. As explanatory of 


this fear | would call attention to the earlier stage of the late 
Burmese war, in which the Viceroy, in spite of the dictates of his 
own reason, and in deference to party exigencies at home, 
adopted a course of action which met with well-deserved failure. 
The attempt to complete the subjugation of Barmah by a coup de 
main, and at a nominal cost, was from the outset known by all 
practical men to be impossible, and was only made in order to 
raise a successful party-cry. Iam fully alive to the fact that the 
subsequent management of affairs in the province has atoued, as 
far as possible, for the omissions made in the initial plan of 
campaign ; and I only mention the point as illustrative of the 
sinister influence which is at times cast over the policy of the 
Viceregal government by the intervention of the authorities at 
home, I mean of that inconsequent and inscrutable state-machine 
“the Secretary of State for India in council.”” That in the 
present instance Lord Dufferin will allow such an influence to pre- 
judice his decision upon any measures necessary for the defence 
of the empire, [ am not inclined to believe, nor that he will fail 
to avail himself of the opportunity afforded by the spontaneous 
outburst of loyalty on the part of the native princes for enlisting 
their active co-operation in any scheme for the furtherance of so 


important an object, remembering always that the old saying, 
that he 


“Who will not take, when once ‘tis offer’d, 
Shall never find it more,” 


is as frequently true in the weightier matters of state-craft as in 
the more trivial occurrences of every-day life. 


EDWARD LAWRENCE. 
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MELODRAMA. 
A DIALOGUE. 


“You were full cunning in your way : 
I think you said 
You loved me just the other day. 
Is your love dead ? 
Beside the sea foam on the shore, 
You vowed to me 
That you would love for evermore.’ 


“ May be.” 


“Will you not kiss me? Nay, what then ? 

What help to kiss ? 

You seem like her that kissed all men, 
Semiramis, 

And love like sand that has no place 
Where ocean laps. 

Is it not so, [ pray your grace ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 


“Think you that I shall die for you, 
O bitter queen ? 
Your lovers will be false and few 
Some day, I ween. 
Red love is wont to turn to black, 
Green love to grey ; 
And fickle women lovers lack.” 
“Do they ?” 
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WHEN bad health—the result of incessant physical labour com- 
bined with an over-taxed brain and an under-fed body 
compelled the Rev. Henry Armitage to resign the senior curacy of 
St. Simon’s-in-the-Slums, he felt in bitterness of spirit for a 
while that his “ work was finished and his course run.” 

But this feeble condition of mind was speedily conquered when 
he got away into pure country air and the society of an old 
Oxford friend. The experience of the latter, who was vicar of an 
abnormally ill-conditioned parish near Manchester, proved to 
Henry Armitage, that the paganism and profligacy, the sin and 
squalor and suffering, with which he had wrestled and sym- 
pathised en masse for so many years, was not confined to the 
great city. It existed and flourished, he found, in the fairest 
rural districts. Work as good, as needful, and as unpleasant 
was to be done among broad meadow-lands, by the sides of braw- 
ling streams, in and about smiling rose-covered cottages, and peace- 
ful, prosperous farm-houses, as well as in the crowded streets, the 
reeking gutters, and the detestable dens that are illumined by 
the lights o’ London. 

To grasp this fact, to be influenced by it in the right manly 
way, and to seek to serve his Maker by striving to save his 
fellow-men, were the tonics he prescribed for himself within a 
month after his enforced resignation of his London curacy. 
Numerous and unattractive applications answered his advertise- 
ment, and in absolute faith that by so doing he was obeying the 
will of God, and aiding a brother priest, he accepted a locum 
tenency, which offered the largest congregation and the smallest 
salary of all that had been put at his disposal. 

It required a great effort of will to go with a good grace from 
the vicarage near Manchester where his “tone” had been so 
successfully restored to him. For not only was Hugh Waldron, 
his old Oxford friend, one of the best and most genial of good 
fellows, but Annette Waldron, the vicar’s sister, was the only 
girl in the world that he felt he could ever make his wife. Z 

Their love had been of rapid development, but for all that it 
was a strong, vigorous plant, healthy and full of promise. They 
were both young still, not as mere boy and girl, but he a man of 
thirty, and she a graceful, sensible, charming-faced woman of 
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twenty-five. Still young enough to wait hopefully and cheer- 
fully for the dawning of that better day which should bring them 
the means of marrying. 

“I’m delighted to give it, Harry,’ Mr. Waldron said when 
Armitage asked for his consent to the engagement, “and I hope 
something will turn up soon that will enable Annette and you to 
marry. A long engagement takes the brightness out of a girl. I 
shall be delighted to have you for a brother-in-law, you under- 
stand; but you must bestir yourself to get something that will 
enable you to marry soon; for I shall not counsel my sister to 
waste all her youth in waiting.” 

“ And supposing I bestir myself i in vain : 

“Then, [ am afraid, I shall have to ask Annette to relinquish 
the engagement. You see, Harry, marriage on a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year is an impossibility for gentlepeople in these 
days. You know that as well as I do; so, though F am delighted 
to give my consent to the engagement, it is on condition that it 
ends in marriage within eighteen months from now, or is broken 
off. You must think that Iam right as Annette’s guardian and 
brother,” 

“T think you’re right, but it’s very hard lines.” 

“ Bestir yourself, push what interest you have, and in eighteen 
months I feel sure I shall be giving my sister over to your 
care, the vicar said heartily. Then he went about his parish 
with the pleasant conviction that he had done his duty both to 
his sister and his friend, by putting things on a sound footing. 
And Mr. Armitage went to Annette and preached the virtues of 
“hope and patience.” 

“ Even if it’s broken off nominally, Harry, I shall go on waiting 
for you all my life,’ she whispered to him, when he was about 
to leave them to enter on his new sphere of labour; and these 
words of promise put sunshine into his journey, though the day 
was dark. 

He reached his new parish after a drive. of eight miles from 
the railway station, about seven o’clock on a night in February. 
It was dark as he was driven through a short avenue, and up to 
the front of a large many-gabled house, which he found was the 
rectory of St. Gwithyan’s. But he saw the forms of lofty trees 
and big shrubs looming through the darkness, and heard the rush 
of a rapid river that apparently wound through the grounds 
close to the house. Judging from these sights and sounds that 
his lines were cast in a picturesque place, near a trout stream 
possibly, he went into the house in a brighter mood than had 
been his since parting with Annette. 

A decent elderly female servant came forward to meet 
him, with the remark that her “master had left orders that 
Mr. Armitage was to use the house, the wine in the cellar, and 
the two servants left in charge as his own.” “My husband will 
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*tend to the garden, cow, and pony, and I’m to cook and to wait 
on you, sir, and supper’s ready any moment you are ready for 
it.” 

Then she lighted him to the bedroom that had been prepared 
for him, handed him a letter from her master that was lying on 
his dressing-table, and left him. 

The letter he opened eagerly, hoping it would contain some 
instructions for his guidance in the working of the parish. To 
his surprise it contained merely these lines :— 


“DEAR Mr. ARMITAGE,—TI trust you will be more comfort- 
able than I have been in St. Gwithyan’s rectory. My cook, Mrs. 
Turner, and her husband are good, honest folk, who will do their 
best to please and serve you. Pray use everything you may find 
in the house as your own, and long may you continue to enjoy 
it all. Iam going to take charge of a large district in Australia, 
where I hope in free air and unceasing work to find a respite from 
the misery and annoyances I have endured at St. Gwithyan’s. 

“Your faithful brother and friend, — 
“THOMAS TAINBROOK.” 


“ Probably he’s a good Churchman, and there’s a good deal of 
dissent and dead-heartedness among the people here,” Armitage 
thought. And then he promised himself that he would wake 
thern from their apathy, and stir them from their sloth, and win 
them hack to the faith of their fathers. 

But his conjectures were rudely dispersed that same night by 
a remark from Mrs. Turner when she brought him in his bedroom 
candle. 

“You'll find the people here very true and homely-like, sir, 
only just now they’re grieving so at losing master, that they may 
seem a little strange with you at first.” 

“Mr. Tainbrook is much liked by his parishioners?” he 
questioned. 

“ Liked! You’d have said that if you could only have seen them 
waiting about just to catch a last look at him, or maybe have a 
last word from him the morning he went away. If evera parson 
was loved in his parish master was. But I’ve no doubt they'll 
soon feel friendly-like with you, sir,” she added civilly. 

“The place didn’t agree with Mr. Tainbrook, I suppose ? ” 

“T never saw a gentleman have finer health, sir; out in all 
weathers as he was too, for neither wind, snow, nor rain ever 
kept him at home if there was sickness or sorrow to visit. But 
nothing seemed to hurt him. I often say a good parson as does 
his duty is like a good doctor, he bears a charmed life.” 

_ “What made him leave St. Gwithyan’s?” Mr. Armitage felt 
impelled to ask, though he despised himself for betraying so much 
curiosity. 
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“That I can’t rightly tell, sir,’ Mrs. Turner answered quietly. 

“Do you mean that you don’t know, or that you think you 
ought not to tell me?” 

“T mean that I don’t rightly know, and I ought not to tell you 
what I only think, sir. Good night, sir; I hope you'll rest well.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Turner,” Mr. Armitage said heartily; and 
then he added to himself, “She’s quite right, the good Collie- 
minded creature; I had no right to pry into Mr. Tainbrook’s 
reasons for quitting his parish for a time.’ 

His first few days in St. Gwithyan’s were undeniably pleasant 
ones. He had no aggrieved parishioners to vex his soul, and he 
had plenty of work both in church and parish to occupy his days 
and evenings up to about nine o'clock, for on off-service nights he 
had classes to instruct. But after nine o'clock, unless the Jaw yer 
or the doctor lured him to their domestic hearths, or paid him a 
visit at his solitary one, he found himself brooding sadly over 
the dreary prospect that stretched out before Annette and 
himself. 

“ T was rash and selfish to ask her to bind herself to me,’ he 
often told himself reproachfully. “She's not a girl to take back 
her promise. Iam afraid I’ve laid waste her life. Hugh would 
have been wiser to have forbidden it altogether.” 

It was no waning affection for Annette which made him tell 
himself these truths. On the contrary, his love for her was a 
flame that burnt very steadily, partly because it was kept alight 
by a sense of honour, and partly because the more he thought 
about her in his solitude, the more he realised how efficaciously 
her womanly brightness and clever household ways would have 
enlivened the same. The lively remembrance he had of her 
personal appearance, too, was alternately a pleasure and a pain to 
him. It was a pleasure to recall her good, gracious, frank face 
and the strong, upright grace of her perfectly proportioned figure. 
For without being a beauty, Annette Waldron was very pleasant 
to look upon. And so in turn it was pain to remember that 
perhaps before he could make her his wife and place her in his 
own home, years might have worn the freshness off the face, 
and spoilt the symmetry of the figure. The clear, happy eyes 
might have grown careworn, the “light step heavier ; in fact, 
though her heart no doubt would always remain as beautiful a 
thing as it was now, the form that contained it would inevitably 
no longer be the same. 

So, earnest good fellow as he was, absorbed by duty as he was 
all the day, he. did permit himself to brood drearily over these 
possibilities in the hours that he spent alone when in Mr. Tain- 
brook’s comfortable study at night. And the habit indulged in 
strengthened and grew out of all proportion, until at last it had 
absolute possession of him, and the desire to obtain a competence 
that would enable him to marry Annette before she merged into 
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merely a nice middle-aged woman became the paramount one in 
his mind, engrossing him to an extent that would make the 
temptation of riches dangerous to him probably. 

Meanwhile, as far as he was individually concerned, to just such 
an extent as he could isolate himself and detach his hopes and 
interests from Annette, his happiness and comfort in his new 
work and home were perfect of their kind. 

Mrs. Turner catered economically, but with delicate and admir- 
able daintiness for him, and took care that the wine he so seldom 
eared to drink should always be present on his table. Bright 
flowers from either the conservatory which opened from the 
drawing-room, or from the garden (which her husband kept up in 
as perfect order as if his master were at home) bloomed unceas- 
ingly on his breakfast and dinner-table. His spacious oak- 
panelled bedroom was a very head-centre of warmth and 
comfort. Indeed, it always seemed to him a superfluous atten- 
tion on Mrs. Turner’s part, when each morning, with an air of 
suppressed anxiety, the good woman asked him, “ How he had 
slept ?” or expressed a hope “that he had not been disturbed.” 
For how could a man fail to sleep well on a bed that was soft, 
springy, and warm ; and what disturbance could reach him in a 
room with a sheltered aspect, in a thick walled house in one of 
the quietest villages in England. 

One night he had sat up brooding over the usual subject, 
thinking more and more tenderly of Annette as she was, and of 
Annette as she would be probably in that distant by-and-bye 
when he would be justified in claiming her. And as he brooded 
his heart and all the instincts of his manhood rose in passionate 
revolt against the unjust way in which Fortune metes out her 
favours, 

A letter he had that day received from Annette Waldron had 
given a fresh impetus to his strong desire to take her to 
himself. 

“We have taken it for granted for so long that dear Hugh was 
a confirmed old bachelor that we are all rather unreasonably 
surprised at his having become engaged to Miss Hatherly, of 
West Hill. They are to be married in May, and will live at 
West Hill; so the rectory will be let furnished, and I shall have 
to look out for another home. Both my brother and Grace 
Hatherly are very kind, and want me to make my home with 
them. But this I am sure I am right in deciding not to do.” 

When he read these words he felt both humiliated and enraged 
that his poverty should render him powerless to offer her a home 
with himself at once. 

“ Better for her, poor girl, that she had never met me,” he said 
bitterly ; “if it were not for her love for me, some better fellow, 


not such a pauper as myself, would have given her a home of her 
own before now.” 
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It was long past midnight when he got himself up to bed. 
But still sleep would not visit him, and after many a restless 
turn and toss, he resolved to go down to the study and fetch a 
book. As he was lighting his “candle a sound, as if two people 
were struggling violently in the long passage outside his bedroom 
door, fell upon ‘his ears. Before he could fly to the door and fling 
it open under the i Impression that it was Turner wrestling with a 
burglar, a woman’s voice, raised high in piteous appeal, rang out. 
But as Armitage sprang forward, holding the candle high and 
throwing its light all over the passage, there was no one to be 
seen, and no sign of the struggle he had heard. 

Perplexed and alarmed, but not for an instant thinking of any- 
thing supernatural, he went with hasty steps along the landing- 
place, opening each bedroom as he passed expecting to find the 
late belligerents in hiding. But his search was vain. After 
looking under every bed and behind every large piece of furni- 
ture, he came to the conclusion that some gamesome rats must 
have caused his alarm, and his imagination have magnified the 
squeak of one of them into a woman's cry. . 

Thinking this, or rather trying to think it, he went on his way 
to the study and as he was midway down the stairs he became 
conscious that someone or something was following him closely 
Turning his head with an effort, for a feeling of dreadful undefin- 
able horror was beginning to possess him, he felt the creature 
pause on the stair above him, but still he could see nothing. In 
another moment the horror grew, for he distinctly felt some large 
heavy body press past him slowly. Involuntarily he followed 
what he felt, though could not see, was before him, and as he came 
close to the study door another and lighter but also invisible 
form flitted by him, and again close before him was re-enacted 
the unseen struggle which had first disturbed him. Blows fier cely 
dealt, and met with despairing cries for mercy, sounded close to 
him. Then something fell at his feet, and as the sickening odour 
of freshly spilt blood diffused itself around him, he rushed wildly 
upstairs, maddened nearly by the awfulness of the invisible 
tragedy. 

The rest of that night he passed in a state of almost frenzied 
expectation of a recurrence of the horror. But this he was spared. 
Nevertheless his appearance was so haggard, when he went down 
to breakfast the following morning, that: Mrs. Turner had no need 
to ask her usual question. In place of it she said, 

“T can see by your looks, sir, that it has come to you. I hoped 
you'd have been left alone.” 

“What is it ?”’ he asked; “ what devil’s work has been done in 
this house? Is this the ghastly reason of Mr. Tainbrook’s leaving 
his parish ?” 

“Yes, it is, sir,” the woman said mournfully. “Master bore it, 
like the brave Christian gentleman he is, for years. But of late, 
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they’ve followed him to his bedroom, and the woman’s cries for 
“help ” that he couldn’t render, nearly broke his heart.” 

“What is the story ?” 

“The story is that about eighty years ago, the rector of this 
parish,a Mr. Endell killed his wife, because she found out, by 
following him unbeknown, where he kept a large treasure of 
money that he had hidden somewhere in the house, She was 
found dead in the morning by her servants close by the study-door, 
and the story her husband told was that she was a sleep-walker, 
and had got up while he was asleep, and fallen down and injured 
herself so that she died of that and the shock of waking with 
violence. But ’tis told that the servants said they heard fierce 
work in the night going on between husband and wife. And ’tis 
said that if he hadn’t been a clergyman, he would have been 
hung. However that may be, he gave up this living, and went 
away. And ’twas not till twenty years after that it got known 
he had turned Roman Catholic and gone into a monastery. So 
the money he hid was never no good to him, and, from that day 
to this, it has never been found.” 

“Ts it supposed to be hidden here still ?” 

“Yes, sir, and folks say that those poor spirits will never rest 
till the money that caused all this misery is found and put to 
some good purpose.” 

“It would go to their heirs naturally ? ” 

“They have none. . They had no family, and very few relations, 
and now all these are gone too. Mrs. Endell was born and brought 
up in St. Gwithyan’s, and a rare pretty woman, and fine high- 
spirited one she was too, so | have heard tell. But he was a hard 
miserly kind of man, didn’t give her money enough to keep her 
house up properly, and she was proud of her house and wanted 
many a thing to make it pretty that she had to go without. My 
grandmother used to tell me many a tale about Mrs. Endell, and 
how she'd sit up working her pretty white fingers to the bone, to 
make curtains and covers for the chairs herself, so as to have 
things look bright and nice. But he was near, and money- 
loving, and he stinted her. And lor, poor thing! whether he 
killed her or not, in rage because she found out where he kept his 
money, who can say now ?” 

“Has your master searched for the money !” 

“Well, not persistent like, sir. On and off like, master have 
looked about for it. But in an old house like this, full of 
corners and cupboards and cracks, one might spend all one’s days 
searching and never come across it. The noise always begins in 
the passage outside your bedroom, and ends by the study door. 
I hope, sir, “ she continued respectfully, “ that you’re not going to 
be drove away by it.” 

“No! I shall stay!” he said absently. 
“If you took a pupil, sir, now don’t you think you'd feel 
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it less lonesome by day, and less horrible by night?” she 
urged. 

“ No, indeed! I wouldn’t bring a young life into such an 
appallingly unnatural atmosphere!” he said gloomily. Then he 
added more brightly, “ No, Mrs. Turner, I must live through this 
alone. God only knows whether or not I shall come unscathed 
through this unnatural trial. But I set myself the task of find- 
ing the hidden treasure, and of giving peace to the wicked 
and weary souls of the man who hid it, and the woman who 
coveted it.” 

His courage was not taxed for many weeks after this. It 
seemed as if Mr. and Mrs. Endell had settled their disputes and 
elected to leave the rectory and its inhabitants in peace. But all 
through this period of peace or lethargy on their parts, Armitage 
searched the house unremittingly in all his off hours of leisure, 
and found—nothing ! 

At length he came to the conclusion, that there was nothing to 
find! The story of the hidden wealth was a mere old woman’s 
story !—the chimera of some village brain! He determined to 
give up the quest and think no more about it ? 

Long immunity from ghostly disturbance had made him very 
brave, and as he went whistling upstairs, on the night on which 
he had made his resolve to “give it all up,” he almost laughed at 
himself for having been in such a panic on that guesome night. 
But even as he laughed, his muscles stiffened. Then came upon 
him the same sense of someone passing close to him whom he 
could not see; then the sound of angry blows; the sensation of 
an awful struggle taking place, close to him, and then—oh, then! 
worse than all, that horror-stricken cry, from a woman in deadly 
fear! . 

Moved by some impulse which he could not resist Mr. Armitage 
turned round and ran downstairs, the awful “something,” which 
he could feel and not see preceding him. At the study door there 
was a confused medley of sounds. Blows were given, a woman's 
voice rose in the death-agony! the sickening smell of recently 
spilt blood rose up into his nostrils!—a rush as of some heavy 
body fleeing in haste past him—and that was all ! 

One moment more of the horror he was feeling would turn his 
brain, he knew. So he fell upon his knees and prayed the first 
prayer that came to his lips. And as the words “Our Father” 
formed themselves, he felt that he was safe. 

Kneeling then, and praying truly, he felt his brain clearing, his 
mind quickening in a marvellous manner. Fear seemed to have 
left him, and when he rose from his knees, it was to listen 
anxiously, not tremblingly. He had not to wait long. Again, 
“something,” soft and warm, fell at his feet with along despairing 
wail! Again “something” brushed by him in haste. Again! 
—ah no! this was a new experience—a woman’s hand, fine, 
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smooth, soft woman’s hand grasped his, and led him on— 
on through this study-door, on to a book-case in the farther 
wall. Then his hand was dropped, and, as a sorrowful sob filled 
the silence, Mr. Armitage sank down into a chair, nearly, but not 
quite, insensible. 

Then as in a dream, he saw a strange sight. A spare old man, 
clad in a grey duffle dressing-gown and slippers, stood before him, 
with uplifted candle in one hand, and with the other cautiously 
feeling along the boards of the well-filled book-case. Presently 
he paused as if satisfied, took out three or four volumes, put in 
his hand, pressed a spring, and 

Mr. Armitage saw no more, for he had fainted. 

When the morning dawned, he recovered from what at first he 
believed to be a hideous dream. But finding himself in the study 
he began to realise that the vision he had seen, had been seen by 
him in his waking senses, and was no slumbrous delusion. 

His first impulse was to make for the book-shelves. They were 
as they had been ever since his residence at the rectory. Not a 
volume out of place—not a space unfilled. 

Which was the exact spot on which the old man in a grey 
duffle dressing-gown had stood when he touched and took out the 
volumes that were straight in front of him? Armitage’s memory 
refused for some time to serve him here. But at length he 
recalled that he had noticed with that clearsightedness for the 
merest details which is given to us sometimes in supreme moments, 
that there had been a dark stain on the back of the volume on 
on which the wearer of the grey duffle dressing-gown had first 
placed his hand. Searching along the line of books, he came toa 
stained one, and on hurriedly taking it down and opening it, he 
found the name of “ William Endell” written in it. 

Half reluctantly, as one who feels that he is on the brink of 
making some discovery which will influence the whole of his 
after life, he dislodged its immediate fellows on either side, and 
pressed his hand firmly against the dusty solid oak back of the 
case. Carefully, with nervous strength, he manipulated every 
inch that he had laid bare, and, just as he was about to relinquish 
the search, the wood with a good deal of creaking slid back and 
revealed an opening in the wall. An opening that was nearly 
filled by a rusty steel box ! 

To drag this box out on to the study floor was the work of a 
moment. Then hastily rearranging the books on the shelf, he 
sat down, the damp of mingled hope, fear, and excitement stand- 
ing thickly on his brow! Should he open the box and master its 
contents secretly ; or should he summon Mrs. Turner to witnes his 
proceedings! He had the authority of the owner of the house to 
“use everything he found in the house as his own.” He had the 
authority of Mrs. Turner for believing that none of either Mr. or 
Mrs. Endell’s relatives could justly claim the whole or even part 
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of the inheritance which he, Mr. Armitage, doubted not for a 
moment he had found! What if it should turn out to be such 
wealth as would enable him to marry Annette soon, at once! 
long before the expiration of those eighteen months to which her 
brother had limited the engagement? He could bear the suspense 
no longer, so, cautiously locking the study-door, he wrenched off 
the rusty padlock with a pair of pincers, and lifted the cover. 

A folded letter, yellow with age, was the first thing he saw. 
But as he took this up the glitter of many gold pieces beneath it 
caught his eye, and set his heart beating wildly. He would not 
touch anything, though, till he had read the letter, and made 
himself acquainted with the wishes of the one who placed it 
there. So he opened it with shaking hands, and read as 
follows :— 

“To the one, whoever he or she may be, who finds the money 
hidden here that has been the greatest joy, and the greatest 
trouble of my life. 

“Use it as you please. Squander it, live riotously with it, or 
hide it and make it useless as I have done. Do as you will with 
it, it will never bring you a blessing. The stain of blood is on 
it, the blood of the foolish woman who set her wits against mine, 
and pried into my secret hoard, meaning to spend the gold I had 
saved, Sinner that I am now, it was her curiosity and my dread 
of her extravagance that drove me to sin, and now, in expiation 
of that sin, I shall leave the world, and spend the rest of my sad 
life in prayer for the peace I shall never know on earth again. 

“ My treasured gold will be found some day by a stranger. I 
charge the one who finds it never to let any of it benefit one of © 
Mrs. Endell’s blood who may be left in the world. I have vowed 
that none of her kith or kin shall handle the money she 
coveted and married me for. 

“This is my will, Signed, WILLIAM ENDELL, Rector of St. 

rwithyans, in this year ‘of grace 1800.” 

“TI am justified, justified in keeping it by his own will,” Mr. 
Armitage cried joyfully. But somehow or other his exultation 
was very brief. He could not bring himself to feel quiet in con- 
science. What if any of Mrs. Endell’s relations still lived and 
were in want? Was he justified by the will of the old mis- 
creant, who had murdered her, in keeping the money from them ? 
Then he thought of Annette, of the bright possibility of a speedy 
marriage, and in another moment he was revelling in the sight 
of packets of bank-notes, and piles of golden” guineas and 
sovereigns. 

His hands shook so that he was a long time counting it all out. 
At last he had arranged and calculated it, and found that it 
amounted to a sum of ten thousand pounds (notes and gold) 
altogether. 


Car efully re-counting it into the strong box, he carried the latter 
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up to his bedroom and locked it away in an old bureau, and fell 
to thinking of the power of doing good which this oddly 
acquired wealth would give him. With Annette by his side 
always, and plenty of money at command, how much more 
capable he would be of benefiting those fellow-creatures: of his 
who were less well placed than “himself, Old Endell’s money 
should do good in spite of himself. 

He could not rest until he had told the good news to Annette ; 

_ so after telegraphing to her to expect him, he started in a fever 
of impatience and agitation. He could hardly understand his 
own frame of mind. At one moment he would be in a state of 
generous exaltation, full of beneficent and useful schemes; at 
another he would be full of undefinable nervous doubts. And 
again a third phase of feeling was that he would have some 
difficulty in explaining matters to Annette. 

At last the long journey was over, and, somewhat quieted and 
composed by the ‘length and monotony of it, he found himself in 
the presence of his affianced wife and her brother. She looking 
sweeter than ever he thought, but with an anxious line or two on 
her clear, broad brow that made him burn to set her heart and 
mind at rest. 

“ Any prospect of preferment, Harry ?” Mr. Waldron asked, as 
the three sat together after dinner. And then Mr. Armitage told 
the story of the haunted rectory, the hidden treasure, and the 
supernatural guidance he had had towards the discovery of the 
latter. Lastly he showed them old Mr. Endeil’s will, as contained 
in the letter addressed to the chance finder of his wealth. 

“There will be nothing to stand in the way of our marriage 
now, he said. 

“T’ll leave you and Annette to settle that question,” Mr. Wald- 
ron replied, as he got up and went out of the room. 

Then there was a long silence, during which Annette gazed 
steadily at her lover, while he in turn gazed steadily at the 
fire. 

At length the silence became oppressive, and he said in some- 
what a hurt tone, 

“I expected that you would have been as rejoiced as I am. 
Your heart is not set on our marriage as mine is.’ 

“Don't say that, Harry. Just listen. I have overcome all 
Hugh’s objections, he is more sympathetic now that he is going 
to be so udp himself. He says if I don’t shrink from the wear 
and tear of life as a poor man’s wife, he will not interpose his 
influence, or stand in our way, and I dovt shrink from the 
prospect, Harry.” 

She smiled at him gloriously as she said this, and he loved her 
more than ever. 

“ But, my darling, you will not be a poor man’s wife. You for- 
get this ten thousand pounds. I can give my wife a good home, 
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and the means of making others happy now. Old Endell’s money 
will do good at last.” 

“When you have found out for certain, Harry, that there: is 
not a single blood ' relation of Mrs. Endell’s left in the world, or 
when you have found one and handed the ten thousand pounds 
over to that person, I'll marry you the next day if you like.” 

When she said that, he knew the reason why he had been 
alternately exultant and depressed on his journey up. Now he 
was torn to tatters by conflicting desires and impulses. 

“ You are assuming that I am not justified in my determination 
to keep it myself,” he said stiffly, and Annette had tears both in 
her eyes and voice as she answered, 

“ Ah, dear, you reproach me. I will say no more. Judge for 
yourself.” 

Within the limits of a page or two it is impossible to tell all 
that took place outwardly in Mr. Armitage’s career, and inwardly 
in his soul during the ensuing six or eight months. He wrote to 
Mr. Tainbrook telling him of his discovery and of the consequent 
cessation of the ghostly uproar. And he received from that 
gentleman unqualified approval of his course of action. 

“ Unquestionably old Endell’s money belongs to you, the 
finder,” Mr. Tainbrook wrote ; “ though there is, 1 believe, a great- 
niece of the poor murdered lady’s extant somewhere. At least 
some few years ago I married a girl called Priscilla Garland—Mrs. 
Endell’s maiden name—to a young naval officer of the name of 
Humphrey Thwaites. The Navy List will tell you where he 
hangs out, if you want to find them; but you are in no wise 
bound to search for them. You may honourably retain old 
Endell’s money.’ 

The blood all seemed to desert Armitage’s heart for a few 
moments. Then it began to flow more temperately through his 
veins as he resolved — 

“ At any rate I will find out Mrs. Humphrey Thwaites.” 

Rooms in a doleful lodging house in Portsmouth, that had 
apparently seen many generations of impecunious inhabitants, 
were occupied about this period by a family whose fortunes 
seemed at the lowest ebb. <A father, “an officer, and a gentle- 
man by birth,” a delicate, sensitive mother, and six bold, fine, 
healthy, handsome boys and girls, were engaged in solving the 
everlasting problem of how to keep appearances upon little better 
than nothing—namely, the pay of a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. 

Humphrey Thwaites had just received orders to join his ship. 
going to the South American station for three years, as first 
lieutenant. This involved a new kit. Mrs. Humphrey Thwaites 
had broken down under the combined effects of the coming sepa- 
ration, an attack of bronchitis, the knowledge that she was unable 
to pay for her clever boys’ schooling, er for new dresses for her 
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ragged pretty little girls; when into their midst came “ Mr. 
Armitage,” a stranger, to call and inquire about her family. 

Yes, he heard she was the great-niece of the poor lady who 
had come to an untimely end at the west country rectory. And 
she had often heard from village gossip of the mythical wealth 
that was supposed to. have been such a sore temptation to Mr. 
Endell and his wife, but she had never believed in the story, 
never. No such luck as its being there to be found would ever 
befall herself or her dear children, and as she spoke of them she 
broke down coughing hardly, and crying too. 

When she could speak again she said gently, 

“ Pray forgive me for breaking down in this way, but may you 
never know the trial of seeing your children—such children, 
perhaps, as those darlings of mine—want food, and clothes, and 
education,’ and she waved her hand towards the handsome, 
shabbily-dressed group who were playing in the far-off corner of 
the room. 

Then all the manhood asserted itself in him. His ordeal was 
over. 

“ Listen, Mrs. Thwaites, and take heart, The wealth was not 
mythical, its temptations are over, thank God. I have found it, 
and I have come to give it to you.” 

Then he gave her the letter, and took her husband and herself 
back with him to the St. Gwithyan’s rectory, where he handed 
over the box and all its contents intact to them. And somehow 
or other when he had done this, his head was held more erect and 
his heart beat more lightly in his breast, though the riches that 
might have been his had gone from him. 

His temptation had been a strong one, but he had resisted it. 

No miracle occurred to make him a rich rector or a comfortable 
vicar, so he married on his curacy ; and though times are often 
tight with him and his wife Annette, they never regret that he 
disregarded old Endell’s vindictive will, and brought sunshine into 
the life of at least one blood relation of the unfortunate wife who 
had fallen a victim to old Endell’s spirit of hate and greed. As 
for the turbulent ghosts, they have never since disturbed the 
peace of St. Gwithyan’s rectory. 

ANNIE THOMAS. 
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TIME’S SPECTACLES. 





ARIANE AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S play is a specimen of what the French 
poppy can become when transplanted on to English soil. It is 
unwholesome, but it is also vulgar. In Paris the seventh com- 
mandment comedy represents a common phase of experience, but 
it represents it with point and piquancy. In England it should 
have no place, or if it has, it should at least be true to the ‘‘ smart ” 
life it endeavours to portray. Do cynical dowagers prate of the 
“Frivolity stage door”? Do the New Club dandies wear dress 
trousers with a braid down them? At the same time we cannot 
deny the interest of the strong situations created by a divorce-court 
plot. Perhaps the best is the scene at “The Cross Roads,” where 
the good-hearted but besotted husband learns how he has been 
duped into immorality to gratify the avarice of his French father- 
in-law, the rebellious fancies of his wife, whose only religion is her 
child, and the luxurious unscrupulosity of her rich lover. No 
words of ours are good enough for the masterly rendering by Mr. 
Neville of the husband, at once boor, rake, and affectionate man. 
He invests this character with asympathy scarcely intended by the 
authoress of the piece. M. Marius, too, gives an admirable ren- 
dering of “ Le Chevalierde Valence” ; his passages of sham-indignant 
fatherhood are worthy of Thackeray. Mrs. Bernard Beere is much 
more powerful as the unhappy wife than as the gratified Divorcée : 
her love for attitude wants toning dawn, especially in the “ bruised 
arm” scene, but she does full justice to her morbid réle, such a 
réle as Sarah Bernhardt loves to play before a different audience in 
a very different manner. She is a very intelligent actress, and 
we wish she would learn that such parts as she chooses must be 
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redeemed by real heroism to be considered effective. If Miss 
Linden might only dance and sing we should be better pleased ; 
she lends, as it is, a sort of careless absence of principle to the un- 
pleasant part of ‘Babette ” ; while her innocent and Marguerite-like 
appearance would fit her to play ‘“ Becky Sharp” herself: out of 
a character meant to be cocotte, she makes something mig- 
nonne, which pleases despite itself. The actor of the sxsthetic 
painter, in appearance something between Charles Hallé and Oscar 
Wilde, should cultivate better his supposed German accent. The 
mise en scene is excellent, but the waits between the acts are 
intolerably long. In conclusion, the ‘‘make-up” of Professor 
Essenden—presumably as Mr. Ruskin—is very good. The piece 
contains some excellent “ /ines”—-+particularly that where the 
Dean’s wife invites Babette Steinbock to do something for the 
‘“‘ Indigent mothers,” and she replies, “I am not a mother, but I 
am indigent.” The performing dog in the first act should be 
more certain of its tricks. 


DOT AT TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


This is a great contrast to the preceding—thoroughly English, 
and not at all “modern” or “smart.” It is a very delightful 
idyll withal, and recalls the good old Dickens-Cruikshank days in 
its representation of life and costume. Caleb Plummer’s part gains 
greatly by the return of Mr. Toole. ‘‘ Dot” herself is fresh and 
fascinating ; she is sure to attract pit and gallery. She ought to 
attract stalls and boxes. The play leaves no “ unpleasant taste in the 
mouth,” and it is not mawkish for all that. Surely strong interest 
and powerful situations can still be excited by natural passions 
wholesomely directed, and not hot-housed by a morbid and sickly 
taste. We prefer the rose to the orchid, or the stephanotis, or 
the poppy, too, for that matter. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Pantomimes and oysters are on the wane; but, since our pages 
treat of the last, we cannot in fitness neglect the first. The old 
faults of incoherence and tedious length are not absent here, but, 
the honest mirth and modest spectacle form a pleasant contrast 
to the more modern notion. Ah! where are the pantomimes of 
our boyhood—rough and ready fun hinged on a real and continu- 
ous fairy tale? Still, Miss F. Leslie as Jack is unflaggingly 
spirited, the Giant adds one more Conquest to his name, and 
clever acrobats abound. (One feature of the ancient pantomime 
still survives: kings and queens are little respected, but fairies 
are Tory Democrats for all that. 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





EVERY one remembers the old fable of the shepherd and the wolf. 
For “ wolf”. substitute “‘ war,” and for “shepherd” ‘‘ Europe,” and 
we are in possession of the continental situation. The last year 
has been spent in crying “ war, war,” and there is no war. When 
the war actually arises it will not be believed. At home the 
month has found us fairly peaceable. No new “ cries,” no fresh 
‘“‘agitations ;” the present session bodes to be one hinged on pro- 
cedure and local government; we must hope that the lack of 
sensational excitement will induce a more wholesome, a fairer, 
and a less passionate discussion of the common weal. 





The simultaneous publication of the Austro-German treaty of 
defensive alliance in Berlin, Vienna, and Pesth has been much 
misinterpreted in this country. It was construed as a veiled 
menace to Russia. In our opinion Prince Bismarck intends to 
reassure the Czar and to warn the French Chauvinists. If it is 
a check upon Russia at all it is one as regards any meditated 
alliance with France. We have before in these pages expressed 
our belief that the present Administration will not last. Should 
M. Floquet and M. Clémenceau get together, which (after the 
collapse of the Tirard ministry, seems not improbable), the former 
will not certainly fail to remember his recent interview with Baron 
Mohrenheim. Prince Bismarck is playing the part of King 
Canute as, surrounded by the vast resources of his master’s empire, 
he proclaims to the rumbling billows of Muscovite aggression and 
French restlessness, ‘‘ Thus far, and no further.” But in this case 
we believe that a miracle will happen, and that the waves will 
obey. The German Chancellor said what he meant and meant 
what he said. In brief, his speech and his actions amount to this, 
“‘[T take my stand on the Berlin Treaty ; by that treaty it is begin- 
ning to be forgotten that the Czar was secured certain rights as to 
the government of Bulgaria. Turkey was to be suzerain, Russia 
to be the king-maker. I have always respected at once this 
arrangement, and the long-standing friendship between the Courts 
of Berlin and St. Petersburgh. From this respect I do not budge 
one inch. I respect the word of the Emperor Alexander. Printer’s 
ink on paper is mischief-making, as usual. Let all concerned 
understand precisely how we stand, but let them also remember 
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that should Russia exceed her treaty rights, Austria and Germany 
have provided for emergencies ; they will resist armed incursion 
from Russia, and should any aggressive act from any other quarter 
disturb one of the ‘ august allies ’ the attitude of the other will be 
one of at least ‘ friendly neutrality.’ Whatever may be Austria’s 
military strength, we can count on seven hundred thousand addi- 
tional men and fourteen millions superadded exchequer. Moreover, 
the sentiment of a people always religious in times of war animates 
our material mass. Trust and fear us.” In other words, “ We 
don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do!” 





In view of Prince Bismarck’s oration it is interesting to recall 
the words of Lord Beaconsfield, in his speech on the ministerial 
policy in general, in May 1879 :— 


‘* Now I wish to speak in another tone, but a sincere one, in regard to Russia. I think 
{ can, as an English minister, appeal with pride, on behalf of my colleagues and my- 
self, to the fact that those great results in regard to the policy which we recommended 
were perhaps not uninfluenced by the presence of a magnificent British fleet and by 
the firm tone in which Her Majesty's Government communicated with St. Petersburgh. 
Notwithstanding, I willingly acknowledge, that there has been, on the part of Russia, 
a spirit of wise forbearance, and I believe that she is sincerely anxious to bring about 
in that part of the world which has been the scene of all these disasters and distressing 
circumstances, a state of affairs which, not only for her own sake, but for the sake of 
all, we should assist her in bringing about.’’ 





Doubtless the intrigues that succeeded the Battenberg dis- 
appearance from Bulgaria have done more to disturb the working 
of the Berlin Treaty than any one event since 1879. As long as 
Russia countenanced him Prince Alexander was the armour that 
encased the Achilles’ heel of the reconstitution of the Balkan 
provinces, but since his departure it has been felt that the Berlin 
Treaty might be reopened. This illusory hope has been com- 
pletely repudiated by Prince Bismarck. It would be as emphatic- 
ally rejected by Lord Salisbury. Meanwhile, however, it ‘would 
be satisfactory to learn precisely what the Russian treaty rights in 
Bulgaria are from some competent authority. 





Lord Granville chose to make gentle merriment in his speech on 
the Address over Prince Bismarck’s allusion to his good offices for 
Russia at the Berlin Congress with the English envoys. Certainly 
the Chancellor’s visit to Lord Beaconsfield in bed at the dead of 
night lends itself to interesting possibilities of almost Hogarthian 
treatment, and should be eagerly seized by aspirants for honours at 
Burlington House as a subject for a great historical painting. But 
all that Prince Bismarck meant was doubtless his capacity for ex- 
plaining away certain insuperable obstacles to Muscovite claims. 
That Lord Beaconsfield’s imprint on Russian diplomacy, however, 
was decided and original at this juncture, may be gathered from 
the two following stories, which we understand are fairly authentic. 
Shortly after the arrival of the envoys, when pourparlers were 
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frequent and delays in coming to business politely rife, Prince 
Bismarck called on Lord Beaconsfield at his hotel, and expressed a 
hope that Berlin and things in it were to the English premier’s 


satisfaction. 

“ Everything is delightful,’ was the answer, “ only I’m so sorry.” 

“ Sorry for what ?”’ 

‘** Well, you see, unless certain eventualities occur I shall be obliged to leave this 
interesting place.” 

“ Obliged to leave |" 

“Yes, J have everything in readiness to start to-morrow night,” he added, with a 
meaning glance. 


It. is needless to say that the Congress was not, after this, long in 
convening its regular meetings. The other story is even more 
characteristic. The Russian representative was inclined to be 
amiably vague, and to “ shelve” certain considerations which Lord 
Beaconsfield, on the part of England, believed imperative. One 
day Lord Beaconsfield took him quietly aside, and handed him a 
paper. ‘These,’ he said, “‘ are our requirements : if you disagree, 
war; if you accept, peace.” If these accounts are true, Russia 
did not quite have it all her own way at the Congress, nor was 
Prince Bismarck the sole modifying influence over her destinies. 





We are apt to bemoan, and with justice, the degeneracy of the 
tone in our House of Commons. It is salutary, therefore, to have 
before our eyes the subjoined altercation between M. de Cassagnac 
and the President in the French Chamber. It shows to what 
depths of amenity a republic can descend :— 


M. Paul de Cassagnac : Don't attempt to lecture us, M. le President. We will not 
stand it. 

President Floquet : M. de Cassagnac, I would have you know that your hectoring 
airs don’t frighten me, nor anybody else. 

M. Paul de Cassagnac : You want to wipe away the recollection of your language 
at the Palais de Justice. (Great uproar followed this reference to the Vive la 
Pologne ejaculation attributed to M. Floquet twenty years ago.) 

President Floquet : Your words are beneath my notice. The country will judge 
between me and the men who call themselves gentlemen. (Great applause from the 
Left, tumult, and uproar. ) 

M. Paul de Cassagnac : I never insulted the Emperor of Russia. I never insulted 
France (uproar). 

President Floquet : Pray go on, showing that your patriotism and your manners 
are on a par (fresh applause and uproar). 





The Crown Prince has submitted to tracheotomy, and the 
operation has proved eminently successful. It would seem to be 
established that his malady is either “ perichondritis” or 
“cancer.” The former means a deadening inflammation of the 
throat-cartilage ; if that in truth be his disease it is curable, and 
he may yet enjoy years of well-merited and well-bestowed 
activity. The conduct of his wife is that of great and most 
unostentatious heroism. Nothing is more striking than the 


determination of this noble-hearted woman to sacrifice none of 
her beneficent and charitable interests to the selfishness of 


personal sorrow. 
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The sugar bounty question seems in a fair way of settlement 
on the lines indicated in our article of last month. Baron Henry 
de Worms has been successful both at Berlin and Brussels, and 
has displayed those qualities of true statesmanship which will 
doubtless adorn whatever post his probably impending promotion 
may allot to him. Mr. Chamberlain has also succeeded in cutting 
the Gordian knot of the Fisheries question which has recurrently 
vexed Canada and America ever since the Convention of 1818. 
The alliance of the Liberal Unionists with the Conservatives has, 
at any rate, benefited the country in this—that it, has been 


_ enabled to avail itself of the simultaneous services abroad of an 


advanced Tory and a moderate Democrat. 





Mr. Marriott has managed the ex-Khedive’s claims very cleverly, 
but it is difficult to be at once a salaried official and an “ honest 
broker.” He has been taken to task rather severely by the 


Opposition, and in all probability a new Egyptian loan will shortly 
be announced. 





Lord Randolph Churchill’s tour abroad was most melodramatic. 
If he was for atime “to memory dear,” this was certainly not 
because he was “lost to sight.” His reported preference of the 
national ‘ Kwass” (an elixir suggestive of the witches’ caldron) 
was a coup de théatre worthy of Vivian Grey. Wherever he went 
he was the observed of all observers, and, since with his other 
brilliant talents he conjoins the rare one of a lovely wife, he 
proved, in the land of caviare, the reverse of “ caviare to the 
general.” Mr. Gladstone in Italy, on the other hand, seems to 
have relinquished all eccentricities: we hear of no cypress or ilex 
being felled by that destructive hand, of no posteards being rained 

“Thick as the leaves that strew the autumnal woods 
In Vallambrosa.” 

A round robin signed by “English Residents,” a municipal 
welcome, a few kettledrums, a little book-hunting, some lucubra- 
tions on Leopardi, would seem the sole outward and visible signs 
of our portent’s visit. The Nineteenth Century will doubtless ere 
long embalm some of these recollections. The spirit of the 
renaissance for a few short weeks inspired the Wizard of Hawarden 
rather than the spirit of the Reformation. Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
to the round robin just mentioned is characteristic enough to be 
inserted in the current number of “ The Gladstone Postbag;” we 
therefore subjoin it. 

_ “Dear Sir,—I am very sensible of the kindness of your letter, and I receive with 
sincere gratitude the address which you have forwarded, from its evidently genuine 
and spontaneous character, as well as on account of the sentiments which it expresses. 
May it please God to terminate at an early period the controversies which now divide 


our country in such a manner as shall be most accordant with truth and justice.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. E. GLapsTone.” 
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The rejection by the Chamber of the Vote of Credit for Tonquin 
is significant. Tonquin has for a long time been the soul of the 
restlessness of French ambition and French finance. 





In Germany the Socialist bill has passed: another measure 
against that vague and unknown quantity—Socialism has been 
protracted for another two years. If we mistake not this means 
that a number of so-called ‘ philosophers” will flock to our shores. 





To return to our mutton (Welsh and otherwise) in the House 
of Commons. The Session opened very tamely. The Queen’s 
Speech was absolutely devoid of startling announcement. Our 
relations with Foreign Powers are satisfactory; something must 
be devised to meet agricultural distress ; local government will be 
reconsidered in a new bill, and so forth. Except as regards pacific 
declarations of foreign policy and statistics as to the “ pacification” 
of Ireland, the speeches of the movers and seconders of the Address 
in both Houses were equally commonplace, nor could even Mr. 
Parnell in the Commons create an “In Verrem ”-like impression 
subsequently by his denunciation of Mr. Balfour and his contrast 
of the “cat” with the “lion.” As for Mr. Gladstone, we are 
growing inured to the “lightning changes” of the great artist. 
The voice which, prematurely irrepressible, from the railway 
window at Shorncliffe had thundered about Ireland and Italy, the 
whims of the ‘‘ southern counties,” and the strength of his cause, 
was now as meek and forbearing as a missionary among cannibals. 

“The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
Its soul of music shed,” etc. 

He was called to curse them; he blessed them altogether. 
He patted the ministers on the back about foreign policy, he 
prattled gently of charity in public discussion, as not many days 
afterwards he reminded the House (doubtless with a remini- 
scence of Dopping) how dangerous is the modern doctrine that 
‘apologies do not purge offences.” What does this all mean? 
In our judgment it means this: Mr. Gladstone is satisfied to leave 
the Irish firebrand to burn on platforms where it is less readily 
confronted and extinguished. He prefers to encourage the venti- 
lation of domestic measures, which he is confident will split the 
serried ranks of his adversaries, and he waits piously for this 
‘consummation devoutly to be wished.” 





It was reserved for the constable, whose “lot” of late has not 
(what with Endacott and Bloy) proved “a happy one,” to supply 
the lack of enlivening incident. A warrant, as usual, was out for 
the arrest of two Irish members. Indeed, the Irish gaols will soon 
supply a specimen of a native parliament. Mr. Gilhooley, a 
gentleman singularly felicitous in his patronymic, and Mr. Pine 
had been for some time evading the Saxon pursuers with an 
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ingenuity that would in old days have done credit to a debtor 
eluding the bailiffs. But the detectives were not to be baftled 
because St. Stephen’s is a sanctuary. The two victims were 
captured, in Mr. Gilhooley’s case not without a struggle, on the 
very brink of their parliamentary duties, outside that clock tower 
whose apartments—who knows?—in happier times they might 
both have adorned. But this capture was not effected without a 
blunder. Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P., was for one brief and fatal 
moment mistaken for Mr. Gilhooley, and despite an apology 
(Mr. Gladstone, do not “apologies purge offences” ?), objected to 
being released, chafed at the insult put upon him, and in the 
mouth of Mr. Picton raised the whole dreary question of “ privilege.” 
It was not the mistaken identity that vexed his manly soul, for, 
indeed, theSpeaker himself mistook him for a Mr. Tuit—it was that, 
being member for North Monaghan, he had been disturbed in his 
attendance on his august duties. Was there, in fact, a breach of 
privilege? The Attorney- and Solicitor-Generals reply in the 
negative. In their view there was a blunder in the administration 
of justice, but no more in invasion of privilege than in the mistaken 
and relinquished arrest of any common person not an “ M.P.” or 
an ©’Brien. Sir Henry James replies in the negative: in his 
opinion there is no privilege for any member of Parliament against 
a criminal process. But Sir William Vernon Harcourt and Mr. 
Gladstone, together with Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
take another view. If it be true that the mistaken arrest of a 
member can be made under the same conditions as that of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, it follows that any of them, Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, for example, or Mr. Gladstone himself, are in jeopardy 
of Mr. Balfour’s minions at any moment. “It is most grave ” is 
the answer of Mr. Gladstone; that of Sir Henry James to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, ‘“ This is not the democratic view of the question.” 
But in this wicked world majorities sometimes win, and at any 
rate on this particular occasion one of ninety-five endorsed the 
views of the law officers, the Home Secretary, and Sir Henry James. 








Meanwhile the real O’Brien has “ come out” long ago, and as 
the newspaper reports phrase it, “‘ At Ennis there were illumi- 
nations, and the surrounding hills were ablaze with bonfires.” 
Patriots, and especially Irish patriots, are sometimes a trifle in- 
consistent, and in this regard it is well to bear in mind two 
statements made by him immediately after his release. Referring 
to Mr. Blunt’s assertion about Mr. Balfour’s malignant designs, 
communicated to him in an English country house, he said— 

“The central idea with which Mr. Blunt appeared to have come to Ireland was the 
notion that something very like a plot against our lives was on foot. He appeared to 
be possessed by the firm belief that Mr. Balfour had determined to use imprisonment 
under the Crimes Act, not merely for punishment in the ordinary sense, but as the 
means of crippling the physical powers of the men he had particularly in his mind, 


with the strong probability that the crippling process would end in a coffin. It was 
the revelation of Mr. Balfour’s mind to him that created this impression.” 
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If Mr. Blunt’s ideas be well founded, Mr. Balfour cannot have 
employed very vigorous weapons; for what dces Mr. O’Brien, 
almost in the same breath, declare his own physical condition to 
be—Mr. O’Brien who was delicate and enfeebled when he went 
into prison? “TI felt so well on coming out of prison, that I 
considerably overtaxed my strength, and I am now suffering a 
good deal in consequence.” In other words, ‘‘ The rest of gaol ad- 
vantaged me; but the excitements of a patriot’s existence are 
beginning already to tell again upon my frame.” 





The deputation of Irish landlords ‘and Lord Salisbury’s address 
to them are a convincing refutation of what Mr. Gladstone is 
reported to have said in Paris upon ‘“ And now they have the 
landlords against them.” ‘The proceeding was dignified and tem- 
perate in the extreme. It was admitted that the lowering of 
rents was judicial, and could not be disturbed, however the tribunals 
which had performed their duties had in the first instance been 
legally constituted. But it was also admitted that in “the indirect 
compensation” of a readjustment of local taxation, and of means 
for a registration of titles, is to be sought the alleviations of 
sufferings “which a combination of causes has inflicted upon a 
class which actually has not deserved them.” We remember a 
very powerful speech of Mr. Disraeli’s, in which, many years ago, 
he pointed out these very methods as the best machinery for the 
relief of agricultural distress in England. Undoubtedly landed 
proprietors are most unduly taxed in comparison with other 
capitalists, and the more so as the burdens and responsibilities of 
their position are definite and engrossing. 





The retirement of Lord Dufferin from India, of Lord Charles 
Beresford from his political post at the Admiralty, and the acces- 
sion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to the Cabinet, are the personal 
events of the month. We can ill afford to spare so able an admini- 
strator as the first from the vice-regal throne, especially at a time 
when the Eastern Question may at any moment be reopened, and 
when increased taxation has been found requisite for Indian 
finance ; but we must console ourselves by the fact that the 
Home Administration—and possibly the Foreign Office—will gain 
the opportunity of enlisting Lord Dufferin’s services for the public 
welfare. Lord Charles Beresford’s resignation is “‘one of those 
things that no fellow can understand.” It seems to us really to 
hinge upon his dislike of a civil authority at the head of the 
Queen’s navee.” This is, in truth, to quarrel with our administra- 
tive traditions, and the spirit of our constitution. We hope to 
place over State departments not specialist experts, but trained 
statesmen, with permanent officials at their elbow. It is indeed 
only on these lines that party government, involving a perpetual 
transformation of the leading parts, becomes feasible. The return 
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of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is especially welcome at a time when 
he is being credited with being a ‘“‘ prodigal son” and another 
good Unionist “ gone wrong.” It is not to be supposed that so 
high-minded a statesman would accept office were he not on all 
crucial questions strongly in harmony with his colleagues. 





There is one point of contrast between the supposedly Siamese- 
twin speeches of Mr. Morley and Lord Ripon in Dublin that 
deserves not to be overlooked. Lord Ripon said in precise terms, 
“We are no separatists ; one of our main objects is to eradicate 
from the minds of the Irish people every thought of separation.” 
The only reference, so far as we recollect, made by Mr. Morley to 
this important point (a point on which the bills iz nudibus and 
Mr. Gladstone’s pockets must turn) runs as follows :— 

‘The people of Ireland have grievances ; their grievances have made them discon- 

tented, but I do not believe for an instant that they cherish what I think mistaken 
views about property, any more than I believe for a moment that they cherish idle 
and visionary sot of separation. I know that dangerous language has been used 
about the connection between England and Ireland —dangerous language and violent 
language no doubt. When the battle seems desperate, men whose hearts are in the 
battle are very apt to use desperate language. That is one of the misfortunes of the 
spirit in which this struggle has been conducted. I believe that now the struggle is 
going to be conducted in a new temper on both sides—on your side and on our 
side.” 
Can Mr. Morley really believe this, when he knows that the 
proposition is to govern Ireland by means of Messrs. Parnell, 
Davitt, and the associates of the League? And if he does not 
believe it, why does he say it? But to retrace this too-worn 
ground is, after all, a weariness of the flesh. 





The result of the Dundee election is no surprise. The most 
Scotch of Scotch constituencies, whose predilections, moreover, for 
‘Orange ” are confined to a commerce in marmalade, would be 
certain to return a Gladstonian, even if he be Mr. J. F. B. Firth, 
the crusader against city corporations. It is well to remember 
that in 1885, when 14,000 polled against the present 16,800 
voters, the Liberal majority was 3,781, against the present 
majority of 3,639. 

The new rules of Procedure are framed to give the Speaker 
a schoolmaster’s power over an unruly college, and also to 
supply 

“ Food to the hungry, to the weary cheer.” 
Those gentlemen who prefer a four-o'clock sitting without dinner, 
to a three-o’clock sitting with an interval at eight o'clock, 
can seldom have served on important juries. The sleeplessness 
and famine of the House of Commons in these critical times have, 


we doubt not, prejudiced clear judgment, and what remnant of 


impartiality can be extorted from partizans. The country would 
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benefit by a healthier assembly, and St. Stephen’s itself will learn 
that the Speaker’s authority must be respected. The abolition of 
the forty minority for the Closure will, however, doubtless prove 
an eyesore for those “ faddists” whose numbers often do not 
exceed that now done away with, and whose last hope of cohesion 
will, should this rule be adopted, have melted away. 





Mr. Causton’s 1,194 majority at Southwark is a surprise, but 
we cannot believe that, in his words, “It is a glorious message 
of peace to Ireland.” It is rather due, we fancy, to City and other 
influences. The Edinburgh election was, perhaps, a moral suecess 
for Mr. Raleigh, but it is disappointing nevertheless. We want 
a few less moral successes ; perhaps we may find one in Deptford. 





Mr. O’Brien’s speech on the Address was a really fine perform- 
ance. We wish that. all Irish patriots would speak with the 
eloquent conviction and moral fervour which distinguishes him. 
It is not opposition, but petty recrimination and disingenuous 
diplomacy, that the Unionists have to fear. His argument, broad 
and manly enough, is that the Crimes Act, like the operation on 
a malignant sore, only accentuates a recurrent disaster. That is 
a point which can only be proved or disproved by facts, and not 
by unaided eloquence; and is the wound any the less malignant, 
even if the argument be true? That is the worst of Irish 
patriotism. Thus, as Mr. Finlay suggested, it owns so many voices. 
If its voice were always that of Mr. O’Brien we should know what 
we are fighting about. But if the voice is the voice of Mr. 
O’Brien, the hand is too often that of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt. 
At any rate, even Mr. O’Brien will concede that the Unionists 
have a right to say England, and not any usurping clique, shall 
govern Ireland. As for Mr. Morley, who has eyed the struggle 
till quite lately as a Jacobin from a (respectful) distance, his 
principles are but too apparent from his speech. Ireland will 
be loyal, he asserts, when she has what is worth heing loyal to. 
Exactly, that begs the whole question. ‘ What is worth,’ etc., 
means ‘* what it chooses,” and by this token any criminal might 
justify a resistance to law. We respect Mr. O’Brien ; he speaks 
with authority, and not as newspaper scribes and the revolutionary 
Pharisees, and we wish that his colleagues would spend less time 
in ventilating his and their own grievances, and more in acquiring 
something of his breadth and dignity of mind. 





The trial of the dynamiters, Callan and Harkins, ended as 
might have been foretold. The new Act renders the possessor 
of dynamite compellable to give a good reason for his possession. 
It was clear from the evidence that, although they had been 
unable to employ their weapon, their dynamite was for them a 
weapon against social order. What still remains to be shown is 
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whether, and, if so, how and why Mr. Nolan introduced one of 
these men into the House of Commons, and also what has become 
of General” Millen? But we fancy that although Ireland is 
only being “ scratched,” we shall not hear much of dynamite for 
the present. 





One more ‘small attempt to create disturbance in Trafalgar 
Square collapsed lamentably, and a pianoforte tuner and a joiner 
were arrested. As for the Hyde Park Demonstration to welcome 
Mr. Sullivan, it seems to have been quite a fiasco. The public 
interest in these exhibitions is abating in England, and we expect 
that Mr. Cunningham Grahame will have to resort to some new 
sensation. His exodus was, indeed, commemorated by nothing but 
a good appetite, bad language (after tea), and the presence of 
Mr. Stead at his banquet. If only some scheme of State colonisa- 
tion could be carried through by the Government, the Socialist 
demagogues would find much of their occupation gone. “Ship off 
famine, shut up sedition ” should be the legislator’s motto. 





The Jockey Club have wisely determined to leave the discussion 
of Lord Durham’s charge against Sir George Chetwynd to law. 
Sir George Chetwynd can hardly decline to pick up the gauntlet 
thus thrust before him. A legal tribunal (says Mr. Justice 
Hawkins) is clearly the most impartial and satisfactory arbiter 
in a scandal of this nature. 





Sir Henry Maine and Mary Howitt have passed from our midst. 
The former, profound, polished, facile beyond any jurist of his 
time’ and country ; the latter the delight of many a childhood : the 
one a populariser of German fairy tales, as the other of German 
jurisprudence in this country. 

The energy of the old lady was specially remarkable. She wrote 
almost up to her dying day, and changed her religion in advanced 
age. While the student will regret that the author of “ Village 
Communities” can no more invest science with so delightful a 
vesture, all whose childhood happened some twenty-five years 
ago will regret that bright fancy which made each Christmas more 
attractive than the last. 





Woodin, too, is dead,—W oodin, the “ lightning change ” artist ; 
but, as we have observed before, another and even more Protean 
“lightning change” artist still flourishes in our midst. 





The Byron centenary excited more interest among the Greek 
community than among Londoners—be it said to our shame! A 
few wreaths at the base of Belt’s statue alone commemorated the 
day. That he, whom Mr. Matthew Arnold has justly termed “ the 
greatest moral force” in England of our century (some will think 
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“moral” paradoxical), should cease personally to interest the crowd, 
would not surprise, though it might incense the poet; in his own 
verse— 
“ He that reserves his laurels for posterity 
(Who does not often claim the bright reversion), 
Has generally no great crop to spare it, he 
Being only injured by his own assertion. 
And although here and there some glorious rarity 
Arise like Titan from the sea’s immersion, 
The major part of such appellants go 
To—God knows where—for no one else can know.” 
but “litera scripta manet,” and he remains immortal. Strange 
that almost at the same time the castle of Chillon has been turned 
into a museum! This is a sort of allegory in the transmutation. 
As the fact-loving Goethe once said, “ People demand precision, 


they demand accuracy, and so poetry is marred.” 


The case of Tepoo has not concluded in a very satisfactory 
manner. We seem to cultivate inadequate compromises. The 
convict Bowles was pronounced innocent of murder by the Home 
Secretary, and has yet been sentenced to penal servitude : so Tepoo 
is declared not to be Commander Bethell’s widow, although it was 
proved that by Zulu custom she was his reputed wife. Had she 
resided in Scotland all would have gone well. Because, perhaps, 
Tepoo objected to go to Church she is now deprived of a snug 
little fortune. Poor Tepoo! It were wiser to have been converted. 





A very pretty discussion has been raging anent a Nineteenth 
Century article, as to how one can marry on £700 a year. One 
can do so if ; then follow the “ifs,” all indicative of shabby 
splendour. No doubt one can marry on less, and live (as one 
gentleman said he did) in reduced luxury and a suburb, with a 
man servant to boot. Fancy Brixton with aman servant! No doubt 
these things can be done— 





‘* For, unless they’ve souls that grovel, 

Folks prefer, in fact, a hovel 

To your dreary marble halls.” 
But the question is not merely whether two people can exist, 
with superfluous requirements satisfied in a second-rate manner, on 
the income, but whether a family can be thus supplied with the 
necessities of life. This seems to escape our romantic economists. 
Perhaps some, after perusing the article in question, would feel 
disposed to murmur with a new and talented author, “ Better 
dead !” x. 





The Editor regrets that by an inadvertence the article entitled “ Child Life in Pauper 
Schools” in last month’s Tim, appeared under the name of S. A. BaRNETT, 
in stead of under that of Mrs, 8. A. Barnett. 





Critical 


Notices. 





LIBERTY AND LAW.* 


No one can read without interest a 
work which deals with such a variety 
of questions, and even his opponents 
must have a kindly feeling for a 
writer who states that he is in- 
fluenced by observation of the 
intense misery of the masses, 
though they may differ from him 
as to the causes which produce it. 
It is obviously impossible within 
the space at our command to give 
more than a brief abstract of Mr. 
Lacy’s views. Starting with the 
declaration that he is about to 
attempt a solution of the problem of 
collectivism or individualism, Mr. 
Lacy concludes that there is no 
such thing as liberty, or as a “ self- 
regarding” action. Everything is 
law, which, there being no distinction 
between ‘‘natural” and “ positive” 
laws,. 

‘in its positive sense is the active 
process of the innate tendency of force 
and matter to act in given ways under 
given circumstances ; and in its negative 


sense is the order which is observed in 
the relations which thus arise.” 


The combination of law and liberty, 
which are in themselves mere ab- 
stractions, possessing no reality 
save in their association, is thus 
defined : ‘‘ Liberty is the freedom 
to do what the law permits; and 


* “Liberty and Law.” Being an 
attempt at the refutation of the indi- 
vidualism of Mr. Herbert Spencer and the 
political economists ; an exposition of 
natural rights, and of the principles of 
justice, and of socialism : and a demon- 
stration of the worthlessness of the 
supposed dogmas of orthodox political 
economy. Addressed to the youth of 
Great Britain and the Colonies. By 
GEORGE Lacy. London: Swan Sonnen- 
a Lowrey &Co., Paternoster Square. 
888, 


law is human reason.” Passing on 
to a consideration of natural rights 
and duties, Mr. Lacy holds that 
every man, qua man, has a natural 
right ‘‘ to his life, his life including, 
in virtue of its nature, food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter,” which right 
‘‘entails the duty of working for 
it.” As a citizen of a state he has 
a natural right to justice, and to a 
vote, with the corresponding duties 
of being just and of voting. There 
are also natural rights belonging to 
the State qua an organism, namely, 
self-protection and the enforcement 
of justice, involving the duty of 
securing a competence to each 
individual and compelling him to 
vote. This justice, which Mr. Lacy 
would ‘‘substitute for the much- 
abused word liberty,” is ‘‘ the 
harmonious interaction of the indi- 
vidual atoms of the social organism, 
the organic action of theo ism.” 
The chapterupon Political Economy 
consists mainly of a demonstration 
of the disagreements and inconsist- 
encies of ‘‘ orthodox” professors ; 
according to Mr. [acy all value is 
caused by labour, and capital is 
absolutely non-productive. Svcial- 
ism and Nihilism are next discussed 
and defined, the former as collec- 
tivism and law, the latter as indi- 
vidualism run mad, and anarchy ; 
and we are told that the social 
question, that is to say, the alarming 
increase of poverty and misery 
among the masses, can only be 
settled by socialism. Passing to 
the domain of practical politics Mr. 
Lacy pronounces in favour of a 
five-year presidency, one imperial 
chamber to be elected by various 
local ones, proportional representa- 
tion, and paid members. Caucuses 
are to be suppressed, and all 
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canvassing forbidden. Incomes 
are to be limited, £10,000 being 
mentioned as an extreme case, 
taxation to be graduated, and the 
standing army abolished. In the 
last chapter Mr. Lacy, true to his 
dislike to the word ‘‘ liberty,” tilts 
vigorously against that venerable 
palladium, the liberty of the Press, 
suggests the division of periodicals 
into ‘“‘ news” and ‘‘ comment ” 
papers, and the penal liability of 
any writer whose articles are inju- 
rious to the State, and finally 
(shade of John Milton!), argues 
in favour of licensed printing. 
This is of course but a brief 
summary of Mr. Lacy’s conclusions. 
Omitting necessarily all reference 
to the arguments by which they are 
supported, it is, however, suflicient 
toshow how much debatable matter 
they contain. 

One question we must put to 
Mr. Lacy. If there isnosuch thing 
as freedom of will or action, how 
can he consistently blame us because 
we do, or refrain from doing, what 
ex hypothesi we are compelled to 
do or leave undone? If ‘‘ whatever 
is is not merely best, but is the 
only thing possible,” why is he so 
angry with his numerous opponents, 
including Mr. Spencer? Nor is 
the difficulty met by the note on 
p. 139; for granting that we are 
only ‘‘ becoming,” and that, ex. gr., 
Mr. Spencer’s inconsistency may 
be at once best and the only thing 
possible, yet that cessation is abso- 
lutely determined, and neither he 
nor we can hasten or retard its 
advent. It may be quite true that 
“‘the Liberal party continues to 
wallow in the slough of immorality, 
and has reached a pinnacle of 
depravity never before seen in 
English politics;” we are not in 
the least concerned to deny this 
assertion; but might not some 
spokesman of the Liberal party, 
say Sir William Harcourt, reply 
that the above remarkable position 
is not only the best but the only 
possible one for them to occupy ? 
We confess that we find ourselves 
unable to suggest a satisfactory 
rejoinder. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


PINE AND PALM.* 


THE word ‘‘ novel” is beginning to 
lose (if indeed it ever possessed) any 
special significance. Plot was never 
of its essence, and since ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” a hero has not been indis- 
pensable, so we ought not to quarrel 
with Mr. Conway for giving us 
two heroes, two volumes, and a 
rambling romance. This story is 
indeed very original, and very 
romantic. It belongs to those 
fictions which ‘‘have a purpose,” 
and its purpose is to depict the 
state of feeling on both sides before 
the great American War broke out. 
It deals with the adventures of two, 
Pylades and Orestes, students at 
Harvard (Southerner and North- 
erner respectively—the former with 
two charming sisters), who, after a 
duel owing to a debating club 
speech on the slave question, have 
been romantically prostrate, resolve, 
under the advice of a wise tutor, 
each to explore the crucial question 
for himself in the other’s country. 
Needless to say that the Northerner 
finds the Southerner’s sister fasci- 
nating, and that strange love adven- 
tures, including an hotel-keeper’s 
daughter and a German siren, befall 
the palm in the pine country. The 
staple of the book, however, consists 
in its faithful, humorous, and 
pathetic account of slave life. We 
are further introduced to a fresh 
ideal community, that of Bonheur. 
This is how our author summarises 
its purport :— 

“Its social basis ‘individuality,’ the 
freedom of each to think, speak, and live 
without any limit save the equal right 
to their genius.” 

There is also a thrilling account 
of a camp meeting, of which it is 
graphically. said, ‘‘“No Hell and 
water here.” Indeed, at times our 
author’s style is over-emphatic. 
We are told of a ‘‘ preacher with a 
ruddy eupeptic look,” and of a 
small brick Zion where some were 





recognising the Shekinah. But 
with all faults—and to these must 
perhaps be added names like 

* “Pine and Palm.” A novel. By 


MoncureE D. Conway. 
Chatto & Windus. 


Two volumes. 
1887. 





‘¢Phayr Stringfield” and ‘‘ Meshach 
Jones,’—the narrative is inter- 
spersed with some remarkable pas- 
sages. We will take two at random. 
‘* Women are like the defenceless little 
creatures that grow to be like twigs and 


leaves, so that the birds shall not notice 
them.,’’ 


And again, 


‘‘There are circumstances under which 
any woman with kindly look and voice 
may represent the beloved woman.” 


No one will lay the volumes 
down without being the wiser for 
them, and in these days of trashy 
realism and hybrid sentiment this is 
high praise. They have the stamp 
of truth upon them, and are far 
more than a merely ephemeral tissue 
of trivial incidents such as comprise 
the bulk of our circulating libraries. 





PAUL PATOFF.* 


THIs is one of the most interesting 
of itsauthor’s works. Itis developed 
with immense care and finish; it 
combines a psychological problem 
with a unique description of diplo- 
matic life in Constantinople. Its 
personalities are fresh, in some cases 
powerful, and sufficiently numerous 
to avoid the reproach of being a 
“ character-cut-character”’ romance. 
Whether Madame Patoff was really 
insane or not will be a problem, like 
Hamlet's, whose answer will vary 
with the reader’s prepossessions, 
but none will hesitate as to the 
originality of Paul Patoff, the 
reserved and isolated nature bud- 
ding gradually into blossom, Pro- 
fessor Cutter, the cold-souled 
scientist, Balsamides, the adroit 
and self-contained Greek, and 
Alexander, the successful and self- 
martyred enfant gaté. Paul Griggs 
himself, too, who tells the story, is 
almost autobiographically fascinat- 
ing. The weakness of the narrative 
consists, to our mind, in the cha- 


* « Paul Patoff.” m MARIAN CRAW- 
FURD. Macmillan & Co. 
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racters of Hermione and Euphrasia, 
the former sweetly insipid, the 
latter tritely typical of the sesthetic 
old maid; the ante-climax, too, 
will fill with many a sense of 
disappointment. We are delighted 
to find a romance where filial 
affection plays fully as eae ae 
a part as amatory love. This is 
a novel which will bear reading 
carefully several times. In this era 
can praise go further ? 





LAST GRAPHIC PICTURES.* 


TuIs re-collection of a delightful 
artist’s genius makes us mourn his 
premature loss only the more. 
Every one remembers the comical 
story of the “ Lovers’ Quarrel,” the 
delightful and Christmas carol- 
like delineation of the “ Two 
Curmudgeons,” and the humorous 
fairy tale of the “‘ Laughing Oak.” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Dog- 
cart’ are less familiar but no less 
brilliant. Every picture is fresh, 
individual, and unlike anything else. 
Randolph Caldecott has earned im- 
mortality, and the present edition is 
a worthy shrine of his genius. 





THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF A VERY LITTLE 
MONKEY. + 


THE author has a genuine sympathy 
for animals and children, and her 
tales of the former, written in an 
easy and fascinating style, are sure 
to delight the latter. Parents 
should make a point of intro- 
ducing their children to Marmie, 
whose short and merry life and 
adventures are admirably told. 


* “Last Graphic Pictures.” By 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 

+ “The Life and Adventures of a 
very little Monkey.” By the Author of 
“ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 
— : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)] should be regularly posted to this book 
if it be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of ‘THE BEST 
BOOKS ” is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
below are those of the original work, though their titles are omitted here. 


CLASS A—CHRISTIANITY. 
|._—The Bible and Biblical Study. 


§ 1.—White, H. J. [ed.1. Four Gospels from the Munich MS. ; 12s. 6d., Clar. Press. 

$ 9.—Blaikie, Dr. W.G. The First Book of Samuel; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 

§ 11.—Forbes, Rev. J. Studies in the Book of Psalms, 7s. 6d., 8vo, T. and T. Clark, Edin. 
§ 13.—Pulpit Commentary: Hosea and Joel: 15s., r. 8vo, Paul. 


l1._—Ecclesiastical History. 
$ 32.—De Pressensé, E. The Ancient World and Christianity [tr.] ; 9s. cr. 8vo, Hodder. 


V.—Church Polity. 


$ 80.—Storrow, E. Protestant Missions in Pagan Lands; 3s. 6d., cr. Svo, Snow. 


Vil.—Practical. 


§ 86.—Chapman, Rev. H. B. Religion of the Cross; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
4 92.—Baxendale, Rev. W. Dictionary of Anecdote, etc.; r. 8vo, 12s. 6d., Dickinson. 
$ 93.—Dover, Rev. T. B. Alive unto God: Lenten Sermons by Scott-Holland, Shuttleworth, 
A. L. Moore, Nihill, Sanderson, Luckock, C. N. Kelly, Benham, etc. ; 4s. 6d., 8vo0, 
Sonnenschein. 
Liddon,Canon H.P. Sermons (Contemp. Pulpit exrra vol.] ; 2s. 6d., sq. 16mo,Sonnenschein. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


l1.—Ancient Philosophers, according to Schools. 
$ 8.—Shute, R. Essay on the Aristotelian Writings; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press. 


l1l—Modern Philosophers. 
§ 66.—Spinoza. By Pro. John Caird [Philo-Classics] ; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Blackwood. 


IV.—Special Departments. 
§ 65.—Kirchner, F. Student’s Manual of Psychology ; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vyo, Sonnenschein. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


X1.—Public Administration and Social Organization. 
§ 121.—Maltman, J. Holiday Papers on Teetotalism; 12s., 8vo, Gemmell, Hdin. 
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CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, ETC. 


11—Europe. 


§12.—Dore, P. E. [ed.]. Domesday Commemoration Essays 1086—1886, vol. I.; 18s., 4to, 


Longmans. 
Peach, R. E.M. Bath, Old and New; 3s., cr. 8vo, Peach. 


§ 13.—Pennell, J.& E. R. Our Sentimental Journey through France; 6s., cr. 8vo, Longmans. 


IV.—Asia. 


$ 29.—Doughty, C. M. Travels in Arabia Deserta ; 2 vols., 633., 8vo, Camb. Press. 


Vil.—America. 
$ 51.—Guillaume, H. The Amazon Province of Peru; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Wyman. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY, HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


ll. Antiquities. 


§ 6.—Ragozin, Z. A. Chaldea, from Earliest Times [Story of the Nations] ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Unwin. 


!'V.— Europe. 


§ 29 —Ramsay, J. Scotland and Scotsmen in the XVIII. Century; 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 
$¢ 37.—Jackson, Lady. The Last of the Valois ; 2 vois., 24s., cr. 8vo, Bentley. 

$ 40.— Emperor William, the Life of a Great King ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Ward and Downey. 

$4 48.—McMardo, E. The History of Portugal; 21s., 8vo, Low. 


V.—Asia. 


4 53.—Wheeler, J. T. A College History of India; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


Vill._—Antiquities. according to Subjecs. 
$ 82.—Flether, C.W. Handbell-Ringing ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Curwen. 


CLASS G—BIOGRAPHY. 


.41.—Literary. 
§ 5.—Sand, George. By E. M. Caro [tr., Great French Writers}; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Routledge . 


1X.—Ecclesiastical. 


§ 19.—Colenso, Bishop W. J., Life of. By Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. ; 2 vols., 36s., 8vo, Ridgway. 
Rogers, Rev. W., Reminiscences of. By R. H. Hadden; 6s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 


CLASS-H.—SCIENCE. 


1l—Mathematics. 
$ 4.—Nixon, R. C. J. Geometry in Space; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 


Vil—Geology and Palaemtology. 


§ 27.—Prestwich, Prof. J. Geology, vol. II. ; 36s. (vol. I., 25s., 86], r. 8vo, Clar. Press. 


IX.—Zoology. 


§ 61.—Clodd, E. The Story of Creation ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Longmans. 

§ 65.—McFadyean, J. Compar. Anatomy of the Domestic Animals ; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo., Clar. Press, 

§ 80.—Williams, Dr. J: W. Shell Collector’s Handbook (Land and Fresh-water] ; ill., 5s., 12mo. 
Roper and Drowley. 

§ 92.—Featherman, A. Social History of Races of Mankind, vol. II.; 25s., 8vo, Triibner. 


CLASS H*—MEDICINE. 


Vil_—Surgical Treatises on Special Organs and Regions: 
§ 34.—Bryant, T. Diseases of the Breast: 9s., 12mo, Cassell. 
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CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


li— Engineering. 
§$ 12.—Bottone, 8. R. Electrical Instrument Making [amateur]; ill., 3s., cr. 8vo, Whittaker. 


IV.— Agriculture. 
§ 37.—Poultry Farmer. Poultry for Exhibition and Market; plates, 3s. 6d., 4to, Sonnenschein. 
§ 38.—Sjymmins, 8.‘ A Modern Bee-Farm ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Pettit. 

V.—Industries and Trades, 


§ 63.—Blagrove, G. H. Marble Decoration [Weale’s Series]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Lockwood. 
§ 67.—-Lukin, J. Turning Lathes; 3s., cr. Svo, Spon. 
§ 78.—Brough, B. H. Mine Surveying; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Griffin. 

















X.—Sports and Recreations. 
$ 135.—Nethercote, H.O. The Pytchley Hunt; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


1—Works of Reference. 
§ 2.—Hazell [pub.]. Annual Cyclopedia; 3rd year of issue, 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hazell. 


11.—Bibliography. 


§$5.—Lang, A. Ballads of Books; 6s., cr. 8vo, Longman. 


V.—Prose-Fiction. 


§ 29.-[Baring-Gould, Rev. 8.]. Richard Cable, Lightshipman; 3 vols, 3ls. 6d., cr. 8vo, 
Smith & Elder. 
Colquhoun, M. J. Every Inch a Soldier ; 3 vols, 31s. 61., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 
Tyler, M. C. Lost Identities ; 3 vols, 3ls. 6d., cr. Svo, Sonnenschein. 


Vil._—Drama. 
$ 58.—Shirley, J. [Select] Plays of; ed. Edm. Gosse [‘‘ Mermaid ”’ series]; 2s. 6d., cr. Svo, 
Vizetelly. 
X.—Philology: Generally. 


$ 66.—Garlanda, F. The Philosophy of Words; 5s., 12mo, Triibner. 


XXI.—African Philology. 


§ 143.—Bentley, Rev. W. H. Dietionary and Grammar of Kongo Language; 21s., 8vo, Triibner. 
Kolbe, Rev. F. W. Language based on the Study of Bantu: 6s., 8vo, Triibner. 
Newman, F. W. Kabail Vocabulary ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 


XXV.—Universal Language. 


Kirchhoff, Prof. A. Volapiik the Universal Language: a Grammar, Reading Book, 
and Vocabulary [tr.]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
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EILATCHARD’S LIstT. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. 
MORI,” ETC. 


THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Child of the Revolution,’” 
*“*The Atelier du Lys,”’ etc. 
With Six Tinted Illustrations by W. Ratston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** Just the book that might be expected from the 
author of ‘Mdlle. Mori,’ and quite in her best 
manner.’”’—St. James’ Gazette. 

‘*A very artistic story.’’—Spectator. 

‘“‘A very pretty, graceful, and interesting story. 
Géda is a character who could have been conceived 
only by a writer endowed with a true sympathetic 
comprehension of the nature of the creative artist.”’ 
—Academy. 

** The book is from the first page to the last most 
engrossing.’’— Record. 

“A delightful story; one of the cleverest and 
most atiractive, in fact, that she has written. It 
would hardly be too much to say that this year, 
among other works of the class, it carries off the 
palm,”’—John B-sll, 


NEW Si'ORY BY L. T. MEADE. 


DADDY’S BOY. 


By the Author of “A World of Girls,” ‘‘ Scamp 
and I,” etc. 
With Nine Illusirations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


** A charming sto.'y of child life. Little Sir Roland 
is one of the most fescinating of the misunderstood 
child heroes of the day. The quaint doings and 
imaginings of this gentle, lovable, but highly 
original child, introdiced by L. T. Meade with all 
uer accustomed pathow.’’— Guardian. 

“One of the most charming and pathetic tales 
that we have seen for a long time.’’—Atheneum. 





NEW BOOKS BY PROFESSOR HODGETTS. 
GREATER ENGLAND. 


Being a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various Pos- 
sessions of Her Majesty the Empress-Queen in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceana. 

By J. Freprerick Hopesrtrs, Author of “ Older 
England,” “‘ England in the Middle Ages,” 
**The Champion of Odin,” etc. 

With Introductory Letter by Professor Rusk1y, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a, 

“The accounts of the different colonies and 
countries in which the English predominate are 
highly interesting.’’—Morning Poss. 

** Brief in compass, rapid and spirited in style; 
will be read with Interest by all whose minds are 
exercised upon the question of Colonial Federation.”’ 
— Scotsman, 


TWO NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. Prarp, Author of “* Mother Molly,’’ 
‘The Rose Garden,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
**Clever and wholesomely realistic, as is every- 

thing which this author has ever put her name to 

yet.”’— Whitehall Review. 





THE 0’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. 


By L. T. Means, Author of “Scamp and I,” “‘A 
World of Girls,”’ etc. 
With Frontispiece by A. CHasEMORE. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


‘*Should be widely read, . We shall not 


attempt to tell the story, though the interest of the 
book is such that it would suffer little if we did.’’— 
Saturday Review. 





LONDON: HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, W. 








WASHING WitTtHeoutTtr LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE, 


AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


The SELf-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 


ever offered to the public. 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 


It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 


Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, (2) No dollies or washboards 


are used. (3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. 
(6) No labour or attention required. 


machinery to «rive, 


(5) No 


It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does ina day. It is 


light, portable, and moderate in price. 


The Machine can be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5. 


Illustrated Circular post free. 


Price @5s., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CO,, 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 











SCIATICA, LUMBACO, INDICES- 
TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
LADIES’ AILMENTS, 

ETC. Promptly 


Relieved and 


sufferers 
should read 


to Health,” free by 

ost, containing copies 

of Thousands of 
Testi. onials. a 

man and woman in searc 

of Health, Strength, 
and Enerzy, should at once 
send a 2is. postal order to the 
Medical Battery Coe Ltd. 


52, OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W. and procure 
one of these famous Belts, 


and they may rely upon being 
Keener & RMNigone Lace 











NEW VOLUME OF BALLADS 
By Professor F. HARALD WILLIAMS, - 


WOMEN MUST WEEP. 
Bound in Limp Cloth, Silver Lettering, ls, 
Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 7s. 6d, 


GERMAN EVENINGS. 


Translated from the German of Auerbach, by 
J. L. LOWDELL. 


‘As irreproachably accurate in its rendering of 
the original as it is gracefully polished in its cor- 
rectness of construction.’’— Whitehall Review. 


SWAN ESONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO,, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED Af0O BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and - 


/ Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
/ Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 


Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 


countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


« Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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